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PREFACE 


In the studies which follow, an attempt has been 
made to interpret the emotional life of Jesus in the 
light of His avowed claim to be the Redeemer of 
men, and with a view to understanding Him, 
as He knew Himself. 

The writer believes that our Lord revealed God 
to men in and through His own humanity ;_ that 
without His becoming man such revelation could 
not have been made ; and that, having become man 
for the express purpose of bringing men into living 
touch with God, He expects us to understand His 
humanity, and to understand it as the medium 
through which His divine purpose manifested itself 
to men. 

The point of view subsumed in this book lies, 
therefore, somewhere between the older view which 
tended to emphasize the divinity of Jesus at the 
expense of His humanity and the ultra-modern 
view which, in its efforts to re-discover His humanity, 
comes near to overlooking the divine purpose for 
which, according to His own claim, that humanity 
was adopted and which it was meant to enable 
Him to achieve. The former proceeded, to some 
extent, on the assumption that His humanity 
was a veil which tended to obscure His divinity, 
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while the latter is in constant danger of making 
of His humanity just such a veil. 

Throughout this book that humanity, born of, 
and inseparably bound up with, the divine redemp- 
tive purpose of our Lord, is held to be, not an 
obscuring veil to His divinity, but the only means 
we have by which that divinity was, or ever could 
be, revealed in all its perfection and splendour to 
men. 

Of the humanity of Jesus thus regarded, the 
aspect selected for these studies is the emotional 
life, chiefly because this is, perhaps, that which 
is most open to the understanding of all men. It 
is not, of course, possible to present the whole 
rich experience of Jesus in this regard. What 
is possible is to consider certain broad elements of 
that experience as they appear in the incidents of 
His ministry ; and it is this which has been here 
attempted. 

The choice of these features was determined by 
two considerations. ‘The first was that those which, 
by general consent, are regarded as salient in the 
life of Jesus, should be included. Such feelings 
as joy, sorrow, anger and love simply had to be 
represented. [he second was that many factors, 
not themselves emotions, exercise a profoundly 
modifying influence upon any emotional life. One 
or two of these, therefore, have been dealt with in 
their incidence upon this aspect of our Lord’s life. 
They include (either in whole chapters or in 
sections of chapters) humiliation, courage, self- 
control and that wide experience which we call 
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fellow-feeling, studied here in the guises of com- 
passion, tact, and respect for men in their spiritual 
perplexities. 

Since the subject entails almost constant refer- 
ence to the New Testament records, it has been 
deemed advisable to add to the brief general index 
one of the Scriptural topics discussed. These 
appear in the index under their conventional 
titles, and the Scripture references corresponding 
to them will be found in the book itself, at the 
pages shewn in that index. 

Once again it falls to my lot to acknowledge my 
deep indebtedness to the unfailing kindness and 
help of Professor J. E. McFadyen, D.D., of Trinity 
College (Church of Scotland), Glasgow. His 
generous encouragement has enabled me to make 
the work less faulty than it would otherwise have 
been, and for this I am deeply grateful. 

In conclusion, it is my earnest desire that these 
studies may quicken, within those who may read 
them, a new sense of the surpassing love of Jesus 
Christ, Son of God and Son of Man, in their lives. 
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CHAPTER I 
JESUS, GOD, AND MAN 


BroaD.y speaking, two reasons may be assigned 
for the spacious influence of Jesus Christ upon the 
hearts and lives of men. On the one hand, His 
relations with God are unique in the annals of 
spiritual history. On the other hand, not less 
unique in the annals of purely human traffickings, 
are His relations with men. ‘The whole impressive 
moral and spiritual authority of Jesus bears un- 
impeachable witness to the former. In like manner 
His singularly complete and intimate self-identi- 
fication with men calls forth from them a not less 
full recognition of the latter. And, in both cases, 
He stands revealed as superlatively grand and 
superlatively good. 

The care which Jesus took to secure for this 
double relationship an emphasis which would 
prevent it from being neglected by men, is to be 
explained partly by His redeeming purpose and 
partly by the importance which He attached to 
His personality in effecting that purpose. 

Whatever particular view we may hold concerning 
the redeeming work of Jesus, it may be described 
in general terms as the making possible for men 
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of right relations with God and right relations 
with their fellows. Such a task, it is clear, could 
be fulfilled only by one who was himself at one 
with God and at one with men. To the effecting 
of this purpose an intermediary of unquestionable 
credentials is of paramount importance, and it 
was just such an intermediary that Jesus declared 
Himself to be. 

This stressing by Jesus of His person, as a 
necessity for the achieving of His work, is increased 
by the truth, which He so clearly perceived, that 
for men neither of these relations can advance 
towards perfection independently of the other. 
For Jesus, men’s right relations with God postulate 
men’s right relations with men, and vice versa. 
The greatest of all the commandments és the greatest, 
simply because it sets forth this truth as an irrefrag- 
able imperative—* Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God . . . and thy neighbour as thyself.” 

It is surely no unwarranted assumption to say that 
the fulfilment of this demand passes the unaided 
strength of men. Nothing less and nothing other 
than a personality perfect in both relationships 
can enable us fully to realise its significance, much 
less adequately toimplement it. ‘This is the view of 
Jesus. The redemption He offers may be received 
only through Himself as Redeemer. Great as His 
words are, they are not sufficient for His purpose. 
If they were, then the Atonement would be the 
crime of God and His monumental shame. ‘The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ is, in a word, the good news 
of Himself, and, if He is taken away, there is no 
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good news, but merely the imposition of divine 
demands upon men, demands more impossible of 
fulfilment than any conceived in the Mosaic 
Law. 

This insistence, on the part of Jesus, upon His 
two-fold relation to God and men indicates, there- 
fore, the line along which we may be able to under- 
stand Him, or at least come nearer to understanding 
Him. On the one hand, all efforts to estimate His 
divinity, by itself, must end in failure. It was not 
thus that He displayed it. On the other hand, 
His humanity, viewed in isolation, cannot avoid 
being misunderstood. It was not as mere man 
that He professed to come. It is possible to 
interpret His divinity, only through His manhood. 
There is no other way known to men, (which is 
why He became man). 

We must, however, make clear to ourselves what 
we mean by the manhood of Jesus. No man’s 
life is worth recording, or even worth considering, 
if the dominant purpose which informs it is 
ignored. Socrates, Shakespeare, Napoleon, Gari- 
baldi are nonentities, apart from the purpose which 
each revealed in his life. This is as true of Jesus of 
Nazareth as of any one else. The self-identification 
of Jesus with men derives its meaning from His 
resolute will to make possible men’s great adjust- 
ment to God and their fellows. ‘This purpose 
animated His whole being and continuously deter- 
mined His attitude both to God and men. Because 
of this purpose He lived and, in order to accomplish 
it, He died. The determining factor, alike in His 
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life and in His death, was His unshaken belief in 
His Saviourhood. In that purpose His claim to 
divinity and His claim to perfect humanity fuse 
and blend into one glorious unity. Apart from 
that purpose neither claim is fully comprehensible 
to men, and any consideration of His life which 
ignores that purpose cannot hope adequately to 
portray Him as He was. 

In the studies which follow, and which deal 
with the emotional life of Jesus, this principle has 
been accepted as fundamental. ‘The writer believes 
that the single-minded determination of Jesus to 
work out men’s redemption could not fail to exert a 
profoundly modifying influence upon His whole 
emotional experience. By a reverent consid- 
eration of that experience as it is revealed in the 
records of His ministry, it may be that we shall be 
led to a fuller comprehension of His accomplish- 
ment of His purpose, to a keener appreciation of its 
reality and to a deeper and firmer appropriation 
of its meaning for our own hearts. 

As we pass in review the more outstanding of 
those features in the life of Jesus Christ which 
were themselves emotions, or which, not being 
emotions, had, none the less, a profound emotional 
impact upon Him and called forth from Him a 
definite emotional response, we may perhaps be 
drawn nearer to the heart of that gracious Person, 
who declared Himself to be the Son of God and 
the Son of man. And as we judge of these great 
claims, on the evidence of His life and in the light 
of His purpose, it may well be that our hearts may 
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utter their great responsive Amen to His appeal and 
so enter into His peace, who maintained, unbroken 
amid ‘‘ the whirligig of time,” right relations with 
God and right relations with men. 


LS 


CHAPTER II 


THE FELLOW-FEELING OF JESUS 


“Can a blind man lead a blind man?’’ He asked; “* would 
not both fall into the ditch ? There is no learner superior to his 
teacher; but he whose instruction is complete will be like his 
teacher.’’—Luke vi. 39-40 (Weymouth). 


No DISCERNING reader of the New Testament records 
of the ministry of Jesus can fail to be impressed by 
the frequency with which the word “ compassion ”’ 
occurs in the documents. Doubtless, not a few 
of such readers could be found, who regard this as 
His greatest characteristic. If, however, a definition 
of this emotion were asked for, many of these would 
be hard put to it to supply one. Sympathy, the 
kindred Greek word, does not altogether fit the 
case. Compassion and sympathy nowadays cover 
only partially coincident territory of the soul, a 
result to some extent brought about by the raising 
of the latter to popular favour, and by its consequent 
subjection to popular modification of meaning. 
In the main, however, both these words imply, 
in their modern significance, an admixture of pity 
which is absent from their literal meaning, 
and which in one sense, brings about a certain 
narrowing of it. ‘The emotions, indeed, of com- 
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passion and sympathy, in their modern acceptation, 
are but partial expressions of something wider ; 
and these words are, in the general popular sense, 
but names for particular phases of that deeper, 
broader, richer, less exotic and, therefore, less 
observable emotional experience which we call 
fellow-feeling, and which the words, in their literal 
interpretation, connote. 

In our use of this word “ fellow-feeling,” however, 
we should be careful to note that the experience 
involves much more than the intellectual appre- 
hension of the feelings of others. It involves a 
benevolent and beneficent appreciation of these, 
an appreciation which has its emotionally humane 
echo within the understanding soul. In other 
words, it is possible to know the feelings of another 
without having any fellow-feeling with him. An 
incident from a recent American play will serve to 
illustrate this. Two men, engaged in a titanic 
stock-exchange struggle, meet in a restaurant. 
The one who is being “ broken” is compelled to 
introduce his wife to the other, whom she treats 
with cold scorn. When they separate, the husband 
says to his enemy, “ I’m sorry,” to which the other 
replies, ‘ You’re not; you're scared.’ In this 
shrewd analysis of his opponent’s feelings, there is 
intellectual apprehension of them, but there is no 
humane appreciation, no fellow-feeling. 

Jesus did on certain occasions evince the intel- 
lectual apprehension of the feelings of some whom 
He met, and did so without shewing fellow-feeling 
towards them. Probably the most notable example 
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of this is to be found in the parable of the unjust 
steward. It is not of such cases that we wish here 
to speak, but rather of those in which He displayed 
this fine sensitiveness and ready response to the 
emotional experiences of others. 


Although, in the Gospels, the aspect of this 
responsive sensitiveness that is most emphasised 
is that which Jesus exhibits to those who are in 
the shadow of sorrow or loss, and which we call 
compassion, there is not lacking evidence that fellow- 
feeling in its other aspects, was plainly observable 
in Him by those who were of His choice and 
company. It was noted, for instance, that He could 
and did “rejoice with them that did rejoice and 
weep with them that wept,” thus enjoining upon 
men, by His example, the cultivation of this fellow- 
feeling with those who were at the two extremes 
of emotional crisis and, by implication, with those 
also who were in the intermediate states. ‘The 
first part of this command is the part men are most 
liable, by mischance, thoughtlessness or envy, to 
overlook. It is therefore not surprising that, in 
the parables of the lost things, (Luke xyv.), this 
command to rejoice with those who rejoice appears 
as a demand made upon their neighbours by those 
who were rejoicing. This calling together of the 
friends and neighbours, with the request to share 
in the joy of finding that which was lost, bears 
striking witness to Christ’s perception of the value 
of fellow-feeling, as a means of enhancing and 
perfecting the rejoicings of others, 
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The same fellow-feeling for men was displayed 
by Jesus concerning their temptations. The writer 
to the Hebrews tells us that Jesus “was in all 
points tempted like as we are,’’ a conclusion, the 
main ground of which could only have been His 
known gentleness with the tempted and the fallen. 
Yet again, in the first epistle of Peter, we are told 
that Jesus “ suffered for us, leaving us an example 
that we should follow in His steps.” Both in 
His temptation and in His “ suffering for us,’’ in 
these examples, the crucial point is that His fellow- 
feeling manifested itself in all its perfection, al- 
though He was sinless. His triumph over temp- 
tation did not cause Him to mar His perfect under- 
standing of men’s struggles by any impatience at 
their weakness, such as is often displayed by those 
who have conquered temptations, towards others 
who have failed to conquer them. Likewise His 
fellow-feeling in suffering for us has become a 
shining example, because “ He did no sin, neither 
was guile found in His mouth.” 

All these things carry with them the implication 
that Jesus, though divine, was completely human 
also and lived His human life on the same level of 
humanity as we live ours. Jesus Himself, in that 
little story of one of His post-resurrection appear- 
ances, demonstrates this in a touchingly simple 
way. When the disciples were in doubt concerning 
His physical reality, He allayed their fears by asking 
for, and partaking of, food. 

This full and whole humanity, this perfect man- 
hood is nowhere more clearly manifested in Jesus 
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than in His deep, perfect understanding of and 
fellow-feeling for men in their joys and their 
sorrows, their losses and their gains, their labours 
and their leisure, their knowledge and their ignor- 
ance, their successes and their failures, their achieve- 
ments and their relaxations. It is not going beyond 
the truth to say that in the records of the life 
of our Lord, we have evidence enough to shew that 
this perfect gem of His emotional nature came 
into generous contact with every phase of the life 
of men from the emotionally tremendous to the 
emotionally trivial. 

It is obvious that the examples of so complex 
an experience, which occur throughout the gospel 
narrative, can hardly be classified and labelled with 
anything like scientific exactitude or security. 
In no single case is it possible to say, “ This is an 
example of the fellow-feeling of Jesus in the guise 
of compassion, and compassion only,” or, “ This 
is an instance of the fellow-feeling of Jesus, issuing 
as a sharing of another’s joy, and that only.” Yet 
we may legitimately consider the instances from 
the point of view of the predominant element in 
each case, provided we remember that our con- 
sideration of this element does not and cannot 


exhaust the whole significance of the particular 


instance, as a manifestation of the fellow-feeling of 
Jesus. 


The first group of incidents, and by far the 
largest, in which Jesus evinces this emotional 
contact with men, is, as we have said, that in which 
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He was “moved with compassion.” This is 
naturally to be expected. It is not, after all, sur- 
prising that those who undertook the recording of 
His ministry should be struck most forcibly by its 
restoring aspect. ‘The common needs of men for 
healing and comfort of body and mind and spirit 
are the closest bond which unites them, and one 
of the finest characteristics of all sorts of men is 
the instinctive tribute which is universally paid to 
those who seek to minister to the relief or satis- 
faction of these fundamental needs. 

Even in this group of incidents, however, there 
are little indications that the compassion of Jesus 
was not made of ordinary stuff. In the sympathy 
of men, even at its purest, there is an unavoidable, 
or at least unavoided, remnant of reservation. 
Our compassion may be, and generally is, a little 
garrulous, or a little ill-timed, or a little superficial, 
or, tainted by our acute self-consciousness 1n our 
offering of it, even a little shy. Any one of these 
things inevitably causes it to fall short of perfection. 

The compassion of Jesus was not thus shown. 
It was always, in reality, a perfect manifestation 
of His kindred nature and kindred feelings with 
those who received it. It was, for instance, His 
compassion that moved Him to heal the broken 
body of the leper, but that compassion received 
a new and more perfect meaning in the fearless 
and kindly touch of the Healer’s outstretched hand. 
That touch was a token of the Healer’s divine 
appreciation of a need unfelt by the leper; the 
fellow-feeling of Jesus enabled Him to understand, 
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reveal and supply this deeper need of the man, 
overshadowed though it was by the persistence of 
physical pain and nausea. 

Again, the silent writing on the ground, as the 
woman of broken vows stood before Him, kept 
His eyes from penetrating her soul. His pre- 
occupation on that occasion finds a partial 
explanation in His refusal to subject her to 
an embarrassing and distressing scrutiny. Thus 
His fellow-feeling with her shamed spirit enabled 
Him to perfect His compassionate forgiveness of 
her sin by the gracious negation of not-seeing. 

The same deep understanding of the heart held 
Him silent and submissive during the ministrations 
of that sinner in the house of Simon, the leper. 
Jesus understood that all she was doing was a 
concrete and dramatic embodiment of a repentance 
too deep for words, and, in this fine and full 
knowledge of her, He allowed her to express her 
repentance as she was able, and bestowed on her a 
forgiveness worthily perfect. When the blundering 
questionings of His host interrupted that perfect 
moment of understanding, Jesus restored to her 
its broken perfection by His just appreciation of 
her conduct and her motive in doing Him service— 
“To whom much is forgiven, the same loveth 
much.” Indeed, on that occasion, His words set 
forth a contrast between His host and the woman 
in relation to Himself, and the ground of the contrast 
is, in the last resort, the absence from Simon of © 
fellow-feeling, (in its widest sense), with Jesus and 
the presence of it in the sinner. 
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Again, in Mark’s account of the healing of the 
Syro-phoenician woman’s daughter, (Mark vii. 
24-30.), Jesus exhibited a truly benevolent ap- 
preciation of the feelings of the distracted mother, 
which is partly obscured by Matthew’s later 
and more detailed version. To many, indeed, 
it may seem strange to think of this incident as 
in any way revealing the fellow-feeling of Jesus, 
for it is in this episode that the notable crux occurs, 
*“‘ It is not meet to take the children’s bread and cast 
it to the dogs.” The saying, as it stands by itself, 
exhibits a nationalism as bigoted and violent as 
that seen in the Book of Esther, and a cruelty 
towards the suppliant which is quite heartless. 
Both, it has been felt, are utterly unlike Jesus, and 
attempts have been made to soften the seeming 
brutality of the words by insisting that the accom- 
panying smile robbed them of their sinister meaning, 
and that, in the original, the word translated “‘ dogs ” 
is the diminutive, and means “ pet dogs ”’ or some- 
thing equally mild. These suggestions do not 
greatly ease our minds concerning the cruelty of 
the saying, since they hardly touch the fringe of the 
difficulty. The first is Just asking too much of 
our sense of taste. No doubt the words were 
spoken with a smile, but there are some things 
that may be said, from which even the most winsome 
smile cannot take the edge, and surely this was one 
of them. With regard to the second suggestion, 
it may be said that, even if the diminutive used 
did always mean “ pet-dogs ”’ (and it is by no means 
certain that it did so), the distinction between the 
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children and the “ pet-dogs”’ still remains, and it 
is in this distinction that the seeming harshness 
lies, 

The truth seems to be that the solution of the 
problem of this “ hard saying ” will come not from 
a consideration and adjustment of the language, 
but from a consideration of the situation in which 
the words were uttered, as that situation revealed 
the minds of Jesus and the woman, at the time the 
words were spoken. Until a genuine attempt to 
solve the situation is made, it is likely that the words 
of Jesus here referred to will continue to be a crux. 
Against this, a genuine consideration of the situation 
and of the respective parts of the woman and 
Jesus in it may, perhaps, be found to reveal these 
words as the most perfect, if startling, expression 
of fellow-feeling which Jesus ever shewed. The 
story presents two persons, the woman and Jesus. 
Let us consider these in turn in their relation to 
one another, | 

What were this mother’s thoughts as she came 
within sight of the Healer whom she had resolved 
tosee? Was her heart so filled with determination, 
that all else was excluded from it ? Is it too much 
to say that she found herself engaged in a deep- 
seated inward conflict between two opposing im- 
pulses? She had set out resolutely enough to 
seek this Physician. She had journeyed from 
afar to Him, urged on by her anxiety as a mother. 
That was one impulse. As she neared her goal, 
however, the other impulse made its presence 
disturbingly felt in her heart. She was a mother, 
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indeed, but she found that she was also a woman, 
with a woman’s diffidence in making such an 
approach as was necessary for the accomplishment 
of her purpose. 

This natural diffdence was associated in her 
mind with, and aggravated by, four other considera- 
tions. The first of these was the magnitude of 
the request which she wished tomake. ‘The second 
was that she was a stranger to Jesus and He to her. 
The third was that she was an alien to His nation 
and was conscious of it; and the last was the fear 
of disappointment which the first three could 
scarcely avoid engendering in her mind. All 
these thoughts, perfectly natural in the circum- 
stances, were bound to add great weight to her 
diffidence, and, when she found Jesus in company 
with His disciples, that weight would not be 
lessened. 

At her first approach to Jesus, these two impulses 
were doubtless present in her soul, making havoc 
of her heart. How deep was the conflict within 
her may be surmised from the fact that, when once 
her mother-instinct had triumphed over her woman’s 
shyness, she found an abundant and fluent utterance 
for the request she wished to make. There is 
something amusing in Matthew’s account of the 
disciples’ coming to Jesus in desperation, with their 
awkward petition that He should silence her too 
emphatic pleadings. Yet her persistent voicing of 
her request was probably the most natural touch 
in the story. When a dam breaks, one must 
expect a flood. 
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We may turn now to the other person in the story. 
What are we to think of Jesus in relation to this 
stranger? The amazing wonder of this incident 
is not, surely, that the woman’s daughter was 
healed. ‘The really amazing thing is rather that 
this Galilean should have read her mind so clearly, 
should have understood her inner conflict so fully, 
should have entered so intimately into her inmost 
thoughts and should have dispelled with a word 
all her diffidence and the fear of disappointment 
engendered by her thoughts of racial and social 
differences between Him and her. It was in these 
circumstances that He said to her “ It is not meet to 
take the children’s bread and cast it to the dogs,” 
and, in these circumstances, the words become, 
not a fierce denunciation of “ lesser breeds without 
the law,” but a gently rallying crystallisation of 
all the fears of this woman. ‘The words, doubtless 
accompanied by a smile, and surely uttered with 
quiet humour, demonstrate just how deep was 
His perfect fellow-feeling with her, for it was 
not His thought to which He was giving utterance ; 
it was hers. There was more than quick-wit in 
her retort to Him. There was _ genuine 
relief. 

Thus it was that Jesus met not only the need of 
this stranger’s mother-heart but also the fears of 
her woman’s heart. It would have been so easy 
for Him to have allowed His fellow-feeling, issuing 
as compassion, to satisfy the one need while He 
ignored the other. ‘The recipient of this gracious 
favour would have been well content with that. 
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But He did not do so. It was His humane under- 
standing of her diffidence, His fellow-feeling with 
her, in its widest sense, that perfected His 
compassion. She was sent away feeling that not 
only had she gained her desire, but also that she 
had ceased to be an alien and a stranger to this 
One who understood. 

So it ever was. Always this fellow-feeling of 
Jesus, when it exhibited itself as compassion, 
found its just and perfect medium of expression. 


This unfailing power of finding the right way 
to do good brings us to the consideration of the 
fellow-feeling of Jesus, as it issued in another 
direction, that of His supreme tact. This quality is 
not, of course, an emotion, but it is a product of 
our fellow-feeling with men, and itself makes 
no mean contribution to the comeliness and sym- 
metry of the emotional life of all. 

In most of us tact is as imperfect as the fellow- 
feeling from which it proceeds. It was not so with 
Jesus. His definition of tact is , “‘ Do unto others 
as ye would have others do unto you,” (Matt. vil. 
12). Most of us carry this out with unconscious 
ease in many of our dealings with men, but, 
in particular instances, (and these generally of the 
greatest moment), we develop a self-consciousness 
which mars the result. ‘This self-consciouness 
was alien to Jesus in His exercise of tact, because 
it was alien to Him in His experience of fellow- 
feeling. Unbroken adherence to His own rule 


enabled Him to do the right thing always, and 
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that without apparent effort, as we, without apparent 
effort, do the right thing sometimes. 

This vital factor in the life of Jesus was present 
in many of His healings, as also, in marked degree, 
in His relations with sinners. Perhaps the most 
notable example of it, in the category of restoration, 
is to be found in the raising of Jairus’ daughter, 
(Mark v. 35-43). . 

We need not go into the question as to whether 
or not this girl was dead, since that question has 
no bearing upon our estimate of the behaviour of 
Jesus upon this occasion. What does matter to 
our examination of that behaviour is that, quite 
clearly, everybody concerned believed that the 
girl was dead. In bringing her back to her parents 
and friends, therefore, Jesus would be restoring 
her to a company of people who would accept her 
existence as something abnormal, so abnormal that 
their treatment of her would be perpetually con- 
strained, because of their belief. Her new existence 
would, of necessity, be passed in a new and strange 
environment, brought about by the altered attitude 
towards her of the personalities whom she knew 
and loved. Life in such circumstances would be 
intolerable. Here, then, was a case for very delicate 
handling. 

Jesus wished to give this girl back to her parents, 
but obviously, He would not desire her to suffer 
through her restoration. What steps did He take 
to secure that she should not do so? On 
examination, we perceive that everything He said 
or did, on that occasion, was said and done with 
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a view to bringing her back to a life unspoiled by 
their belief in her death. 

He depreciated the conception of death which 
they held. Death was not phenomenal, but a sleep!. 
He ata against the “tumult” of the mourners, 
professional and otherwise, which tended to 
emphasise the view that death was phenomenal. 
He robbed the event of public significance by 
excluding from the restoration of the girl all who 
had no immediate interest in it. That restoration 
He divested of its solemnity by His use of the 
kindly, homely dialect of daily life, instead of the 
more formal and exalted terminology which might 
have been looked for on such an occasion. He 
deprecated any attempt to magnify what He 
had done by prohibiting the observers from speaking 
about it, and, most understanding touch of all, 
when these observers were stunned with amazement 
and all agog with excitement concerning the 
event, He brought them down to the realities of 
everyday life by pointing out that the child was 
hungry, thus closing this astounding incident by 
embodying, in an act of mercy, a wholesome bathos 
which re-established the child in the normality of 
ordinary, everyday life. 


It is not, however, in His miracles that the 
fellow-feeling of Jesus, as tact, was most clearly 
shewn. It is better seen in His teaching. ‘This 
is, perhaps, to be expected. Any one who under- 
takes to instruct his fellow-men at once exposes 

1 Cf. John xi. 11, and 14, on the death of Lazarus. 
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himself to one or other of two dangers. On the 
one hand he is tempted to regard his teaching as 
simple to others, because it is simple to himself. 
This is the common danger of “talking over 
people’s heads.”” On the other hand, in his 
endeavours to avoid this, he is apt, in his teaching, 
to leave nothing to people’s intelligence. This 
is the equally common danger of “ talking down to 
people.” 

It may be truly said that no teacher of men ever 
avoided both these dangers so successfully as did 
Jesus. At no time did He lose sight of His 
responsibility for making His teaching intelligible 
tomen. At no time did He ever confuse ignorance 
with unintelligence. The crowds who listened 
to His parables were, no doubt, at all stages of 
mental development. The thousands who have 
since read them have been, likewise, heterogeneous 
in intellectual attainments, yet these parables still 
retain their hold on men’s hearts, as embodying 
truths which are instinctively recognised as vital. 

They do so because the Teacher succeeded in 
placing Himself in living touch with the elemental 
in humanity. Thus He speaks with authority, 
as distinguished, on the one hand, from dictation 
and, on the other, from patronage. This Master- 
teacher knew that, once the truths He had to utter 
to men were made intelligible, they would be 
recognised as truths. It is, indeed, no small 
item of the teaching-power of Jesus that He so 
frequently treated men as being on the same 
intellectual and spiritual level as Himself. One 
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may instance His theological discussion with the 
woman of Samaria or, in the story of the unjust 
steward, the natural manner in which He took for 
granted that His audience were able to separate 
the quality of astuteness, which the steward showed, 
from the use to which he put it. 

And this is characteristic of His whole parabolic 
method. One reason why the parable has never 
been so much made use of by any teacher as by 
Jesus is that it requires such understanding of 
men’s hearts and minds, in order to make it effective. 
Spiritual truth can hardly be conveyed in all its 
fulness by figurative language. As a means of 
imparting “the things by which men live,” the 
figure of speech errs both on this side and that of 
absolute truth. As a vehicle of teaching, it is 
open to the criticism that it leaves room for a great 
possibility of misinterpretation. A thinker who 
makes use of figurative language is thereby com- 
pelled to trust his thoughts to the tender mercies of 
his hearers, and few men have sufficient confidence 
either in themselves or in their hearers, to trust 
what they have to say to so dubious a medium. 

Yet nearly all of the teaching of Jesus was con- 
veyed to the world in figurative language. He 
must have known fully the imperfections of this 
vehicle of thought, yet He trusted the minds and 
hearts of men to correct these imperfections 
in the application of His teaching to their lives. 
He saw that it was possible to embody a principle 
of conduct, a fresh light on life, a revealing and 
inspiring thought upon God in an allegory or a 
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parable or a figurative statement or an example, 
and He used these means to convey His thoughts 
to men. In thus uttering His message, He had. 
faith in men that they would not take the figurative 
garment for the living thing which it clothed ; 
nor did He expect that His hearers would judge 
the quality of that living thing altogether by the 
material, size and cut of its garment. The as- 
sumption behind all illustrations of a principle, 
in the mind of the illustrator, is that the hearer will 
perceive the principle, and, having done so, will 
discard the illustration ; and no one has ever been 
so expert in the use of this device for conveying 
truth as was Jesus. 

This trust in men which Jesus displayed in the 
profuse and constant use of the parable is the 
finest proof of His fellow-feeling with men as 
rational and serious souls. How right He was in 
this is seen in the fact that, for nearly two thousand 
years, no one has been so cynically unresponsive 
to the note of high seriousness in these stories, as 
to attempt to parody or ridicule one ofthem. These 
sublime illustrations of the teaching of Jesus 
concerning right relations between God and man 
are safe from the ravages of disrespect or ribaldry, 
because they are a heritage bequeathed in trust to 
men, in whose spiritual aspirations He had 
confidence. | 


It was not alone, however, in this perfect trust 
in the right-mindedness of men concerning spiritual 
things that the fellow-feeling of Jesus, as tact, 
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was revealed. It is shewn also in the complement 
of this trust. In all His teaching He not only 
subsumed an intelligent interest in the truths which 
He was revealing but, if we may judge from His 
Self-revelation, He also recognised a definite re- 
sponsibility, as we have already suggested, for 
making that teaching intelligible. This is a 
truth that, perhaps, stands in need of a little 
emphasis. 

Many of the parables of Jesus have all the 
appearance of being the spontaneous products 
of the situations in which He found Himself at 
the moment of their utterance. No doubt, a 
few savour of the jeu d’esprit and catch our interest 
by their scintillating brilliance. Possibly it fre- 
quently happened that some circumstance in His 
immediate environment gave to His utterances 
an added piquancy and aptness, which made them 
more impressive to His hearers. That is a token 
of His perfect understanding of men, an aspect 
of His tact in teaching which must not be over- 
looked. But neither should it be over-stressed. 

Granted that Jesus availed Himself of every 
circumstance around Him, which would serve to 
make His teaching concrete, and therefore under- 
standable to His hearers, are we to regard that 
teaching as inspired by these external circumstances 
and occurrences? It would surely be perilous 
to think of His Self-revelation as being the result 
of accidental environment and conveyed in topical 
talk. It is much more reasonable to suppose that, 
even in what appears as occasional teaching, the 
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thoughts had been carefully winnowed by Jesus 
and selected to meet His requirements. 

For example, the parable of the four grounds! 
may have been called forth and presented to the 
people because a sower was engaged, within 
sight of the people, in his task, but there is nothing 
in this parable to warrant us in the belief that it 
was not fully developed in the mind of Jesus, 
before He uttered it. On the contrary, the perfect 
symmetry of this story would, if the tale were a 
mere casual utterance, be not the least of the 
miracles of Jesus. The drag-net? parable may 
possibly have been uttered to the fisher-folk of the 
lakeside, Just as a fishing-boat arrived. It would 
have gained in point in such circumstances, but 
we are not entitled to regard it as a piece of extem- 
poraneous and topical teaching, and that only. 
After all, such a boat was no unique sight to this 
Galilean Seer. So it is with the parable of the 
wheat and the tares and with a host of others. 

We may admire the brilliant seizing of op- 
portunities for pressing home His teaching, which 
Jesus everywhere displayed ; we may admire the 
subtle manner in which He compelled the accidental 
and circumstantial to enhance the effect of His 
teaching ; we may wonder at His consistently 
arresting the minds of men, just at the moment 
when such casual circumstances had made these 
minds most receptive to His teaching, but we may 
not infer that the teaching itself was casual or un- 


prepared. 
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The method of Jesus, in dealing with the materials 
of the stories, clearly displays the foolishness of 
such an inference. Behind all His presentation 
of His parables there lies one principle. Always 
in His parables the most important thought, the 
truth which He wished to inculcate, was made the 
centre around which the details were grouped. 
The seed growing in secret, the pearl of great 
price, the two sons, the leaven, the hid treasure, the 
labourers, the great supper, (and many more), 
have one truth as their central core, and it is a tribute 
to the Master-teacher that the principle within 
each is so clearly intelligible to men, that a too 
literal interpretation of them is rare and, when it 
does occur, is recognised as fantastic. For instance, 
the principle of a God who seeks men because 
He loves them is displayed in Luke’s triology of the 
parables of the lost things, (Luke xy). As 
against this, the parables of Matthew’s twenty- 
fifth chapter, (also a triology) reveal this same God 
as exacting retributive justice. Yet surely there is 
no inconsistency between the central thoughts 
enunciated by each group of three, for, even in this 
life, surrounded as he is by all the tokens of a 
loving Father’s care, man is, psychologically and 
physiologically, unto himself a judgment day. 
God could not be All-loving, were He not All- 
righteous too. 

We may take it then that Jesus came not to His 
audiences with the casual utterances of an un- 
disciplined mind, but that, rather, He spared no 
effort to make the central thought, which He had 
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in view, also central in His parables. Seldom, 
indeed, can we miss His point, if we devoutly and 
intelligently seek it. Perhaps this careful, con- 
sistent and prolonged brooding over the profound 
truths which our Lord uttered, and the meticulous 
care which He took to make His presentation 
of them adequate to men’s understandings, was 
never more evident than in the parable known as 
the Good Samaritan.1 The peculiar thing about 
this parable is that the point which it really makes 
has, for the generality of men, been completely 
overshadowed by the aptness of the description 
of the kind stranger as a prototype of the Narrator 
of the story. No doubt it was a fine instinct that 
led men toregard that Good Samaritan as Christ-like, 
but we must remember that the parable was not 
set forth to that end. We find no hint of such an 
identification by Jesus Himself in the story, and 
no explicit statement of identification, such as is 
contained in the story of the Good Shepherd. 
While, therefore, this identification of the prota- 
gonist in the story with Jesus is no doubt worthy, 
as an interpretation of the parable, and may be 
retained for the good it has done and the good it 
yet will do, there seems no just reason for not 
considering the parable afresh, apart from this 
interpretation. ¢ 

It is pretty certain that, as we have the story, 
it would be better named the parable of the two 
questions. It opens with the lawyer’s question, 
“Who is my neighbour ?”’ and the story was told, 

1 Luke x. 25-36, 
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not to produce an answer to that question, but to 
effect a radical correction of it. 

Three characters were drawn from various 
classes and placed in a situation in which their 
conduct would prove revelative of their spiritual 
outlook. ‘The wounded Jew served as the crucial 
test of that outlook in each case, and the crucial 
fact about him was that, when the robbers left him, 
he was half-dead. Now, bearing this fact in mind, 
we see that the choice of the three other characters 
was not casual. They were chosen as repre- 
sentative of the three classesin Palestine who might 
have been regarded as having some justification for 
passing this man, who was probably more than 
“half dead” when they saw him. 

The priest may have been moved with pity for the 
man, but the poor fellow was pretty far gone, might, 
indeed, die as his observer was administering aid 
to him. In that event, the observer, from his 
contact with the dead, would become ceremonially 
unclean and be excluded, for a period, from the 
performance of his office in the Temple. He had 
thus to settle a difficult spiritual problem as to 
which of two pressing calls upon him was the more 
important, and he settled it by reference to external 
and legal authority. The same applied to the 
Levite, who was also an official in the Temple 
service. he very setting of the scene, the road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, displays the fair-minded- 
ness of Jesus, for it leaves room for the natural 
inference that both these men were either going to 
or coming from the Temple service, and the presence 
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in their minds of their part in God’s worship and 
House would tend to make their choice between 
the two duties more difficult to form. 

In the case of the third character, the justification 
for passing the wounded man was different, but 
no whit less fundamental.. He was a Samaritan, 
This statement of Jesus should not be taken as a 
mere gibing interpolation. It is an integral 
of the narrative. In race, he was an enemy o ine 
wounded man; and that was considered, in those 
days, a not altogether insufficient justification for 
withholding help. Being a Samaritan, he too 
had a spiritual problem to solve, the making of 
his choice between acting upon his racial animosity 
and prejudice on the one hand, and acting upon his 
common humanity on the other. And he settled 
the matter by reference to an authority inward and 
moral. 

Thus these three, standing at the same level 
in relation to the wounded man, and having similar 
choices to make and similar courses open to them, 
travelled by different roads to different judgments. 
Then Jesus closes the recital of the incident by 
putting the second question, ‘‘ Which of these 
three was neighbour to him that fell among the 
thieves ?”’ 

Every one may see at a glance that this question is 
somehow different from the lawyer’s. It was 
inevitable, of course, in view of the story, that the 
question of Jesus should be put in the third person. 
If, however, we wish to perceive the full pe of 
the difference between it and the first question, 
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we must transpose it from the third to the first 
person. ‘The priest and the Levite, as they looked 
on the wounded man, asked themselves the lawyer’s 
question, “ Who is my neighbour?” and, having 
regard to this specific case, that question was 
simply this, “‘ Is this man my neighbour?” Thus 
they viewed his sufferings objectively and accepted 
the answer to their question from without. ‘The 
Samaritan did not, as he looked on the man, put 
the lawyer’s question to himself. He did not ask 
“Ts this man my neighbour ?”’ but “‘ Am I neigh- 
bour to this man ?”’ and, viewing the man’s sufferings 
subjectively, he accepted the answer that cried aloud 
within his spirit, the call of his common humanity. 

Thus, in the narrative, Jesus sought not to 
prescribe a course of conduct but to define an 
attitude and, in defining that attitude, He corrected 
the scribe’s erroneous question. Read in the light 
of the truth it conveyed, this story stands forth as 
a veritable masterpiece of parabolic art, with an 
arresting start, a more arresting finish and a per- 
fection of symmetry and proportion throughout 
the parts hardly elsewhere equalled, never elsewhere 
surpassed. Surely so polished a gem could not 
have come from any hand save that of the Master- 
craftsman at His best. Surely such a perfection 
could not have been achieved without a cor- 
respondingly perfect fellow-feeling with his hearers, 
displayed in the care which He took to give them of 
His best. 


We may conclude this study of the fellow-feeling 
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of Jesus by a consideration of that experience, as 
it was revealed in His relations with men in the 
matter of their religion. This aspect of His 
fellow-feeling might, indeed, be considered as a 
highly specialised form of His tact. A more 
detailed examination of his emotional experience 
in this regard will, however, in all probability 
enable us to see it as something more profound, 
more pervasive and more persuasive than even the 
most perfect tact. 

Probably nowhere is the fellow-feeling of Jesus 
with men demonstrated at once so clearly and in 
so perfect a form as in His deep insight into the 
hearts of men, when their thoughts were turned 
towards God. Certainly no one ever took fuller 
cognisance of the facts of human experience ; 
no one ever exhibited so perfect a sympathy with 
men in religious matters ; no one was ever more 
completely ex rapport with the God-seeking, 
God-worshipping heart ; and no one had so com- 
prehensive an appreciation of the difficulties and 
dangers which attend all efforts to help men in 
their spiritual struggles. In all His dealings with 
men concerning right relations with God, Jesus 
ever displayed a discreet and generous recognition of 
the fundamental yet trying moods of men who have 
made the discovery that they are not in right 
relations with God. 

It is, for instance, a fact of human experience 
that men are not always consciously thinking of 
God. It is a fact of human experience that many, 
one might almost say most, men, in their thoughts 
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of God, are touched with a far deeper reverence 
than is suspected, a reverence which keeps them 
silent concerning these thoughts of Him and which 
makes them angry and self-consciously resentful, 
when He is discussed with them personally. It 
is a fact of human experience that nearly all of these 
people develop doubts concerning the genuineness 
of any form of religion which overflows in talk, 
and the professors of which discuss the intimacies 
of God’s most secret dealings with men in a way 
in which they would not discuss the intimacies of 
their own homes. In a word, it is a fact that 
reticence concerning religious matters is not 
necessarily irreligion. 

The entire ministry of Jesus, both in private 
and in public, was coloured and deeply affected 
by His profound appreciation of these facts. In 
neither aspect of His ministry to men did He 
ever ignore these facts, and this wise acknowledg- 
ment of men’s instinctive safe-guards against 
blundering intrusion and spiritual ravishment is 
the index of His perfect fellow-feeling with men 
in this vital business. ‘This is verifiable from the 
records of His dealings with private individuals 
in their difficulties. Ever conscious as He was 
of His divine mission, never once is He found 
straining after its accomplishment. Great as was 
the yearning love of Jesus for men, it did not, at 
any time, lead Him to blunder in upon their 
hearts or violate the inmost sanctities of their 
souls. In His private ministry did He ever, on 
any single occasion, make a definite approach 
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to any sinner concerning that sinner’s spiritual 
state ? 

In all the accounts of the life of Jesus there is 
no record of such; and many records to the 
contrary. He invited Himself as a guest to the 
house of Zaccheus—nothing more. It was that 
perplexed publican who sought his Guest’s advice 
concerning his own spiritual state. He asked the 
woman at the well for a drink of water—nothing 
more. It was she who raised the religious question. 
He cured Simon Peter’s mother-in-law—nothing 
more. Spiritual issues were not even mentioned. 
He enjoyed the fare at Simon the leper’s and 
accepted the ministrations of the two women— 
nothing more. It was the comments of others on 
both these occasions, that turned the talk to religious 
matters. He went to the wedding at Cana as a 
guest—nothing more. ‘Therefore He did not mar 
its simple pleasures by any obtrusion of formal 
piety or any explicit declaration about God. He 
joined Himself to those two on the road to Emmaus 
and asked them why they were sad—nothing 
more. It was they who introduced the subject of 
His death and poured into His sympathetic ears 
their misery, because of their broken hopes. Was 
it He who made the first approach to the rich young 
ruler? Was it He who went under cover of 
darkness to give gratuitous advice to Nicodemus, 
that “ master in Israel’ ? 

So it was ever throughout all His personal contacts 
with individuals. Only once did He make any 
spontaneous reference to a sinner’s state. That 
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was when He said to the man “ sick of the palsy ” 
“Son, thy sins be forgiven thee,” and of this it 
may be said that anyone who wishes to regard these 
words, either as an intrusion into the heart of one 
whose sins had brought him to such a pass, or as a 
definite approach to the sinner, may do so. The 
statement, however, will undoubtedly be hard put 
to it to bear such an interpretation. 

Thus it was that in practically every case in which 
Jesus dealt personally with men concerning their 
individual relations with God, it was they who invited 
His intervention, and even then He generally left 
them to state their own case. The utmost He ever 
did, in the first instance, was to give them the 
opportunity of doing so—and this He did willingly 
and often. ‘This consistent attitude of His to men, 
labouring in spiritual travail, was just the expression 
of His fellow-feeling with them in their diffidence, 
and their reluctance to endure interference in matters 
so personally sacred. ‘The attitude itself was based 
on a precognition of the facts of experience in this 
department of human interest, and a quietly per- 
sistent acknowledgment of them. 

The initial reticence of Jesus in His private 
ministry, the courteous recognition of the right of 
men to liberty in their thoughts of God, has its 
counter-part in the manner in which He treated 
men in His public ministry. 

The inescapable conclusion to be drawn from the 
facts of human experience already recorded is that, 
in general, men abhor cheapness in the proffering 
of spiritual things. There is room, in organised 
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Christianity of modern times, for a wider recognition 
of this truth. Itis the case that, with most men, the 
good in religion becomes to them tawdry by 
over-handling. Their souls become nauseated by a 
religion which is over-presented. They readily 
detect the difference between the genuine pre- 
sentation of religion and the spurious. ‘They 
cherish a certain and, be it said, a not unjust 
suspicion that the “‘righteous overmuch” are 
somehow depreciating God’s power to carry out 
His own purpose. ‘They resent bitterly, but with 
reason, any attempt to dilute their own conception 
of what God is, by the addition of elements which 
are meant to make Him attractive to them, and 
most bitterly of all do they resent, though they 
rarely say so, the assumption which underlies 
such efforts—that they need such attractive additions 
to bring them to Him. 

Jesus knew this deep-seated characteristic of men, 
and His perfect fellow-feeling was entirely in 
sympathy with those who held religion anything 
but cheap. In His public proclamation of His 
gospel, even at the height of His most passionate 
pleading, He never exhibited one atom of over- 
persuasiveness. He resolutely declined to cheapen 
God or Himself and, at all times, steadily refused 
to dilute His message. It was no mere grandilo- 
quent expression of a grandiose claim that He made, 
when He said, ‘‘ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away but My words shall not pass away.” 

Take, for example, the most conspicuous sum- 
mary of His teaching, the Sermon on the Mount. 
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Is not this great digest of the Law of His Kingdom 


the very embodiment of the inexorable demands of 
the Son of God? And is it not in these same 
inexorable demands that its very greatness lies? 
What shall we say of a gospel which makes the 
demand, “* Ye however are to be perfect even as your 
Father which is in Heaven is perfect”? ? Such 
teaching finds men not unresponsive, because 
its high exactions imply the surpassing worth, to 
God, of the human soul, and the surpassing worth, 
to the human soul, of God. 

Or again, take the occasions on which Jesus 
uttered His “hard sayings.” As He _ stood 
watching the crowd dwindle and vanish when 
He pronounced these, how did He behave? We 
know that on one such occasion He looked wistfully 
to His disciples for support. Did this wistful 
desire and yearning after men lead Him to follow 
after them with a new and more acceptable pro- 
gramme? Did He not, rather, let them go their own 
way ? Did He force His presence on the Gergasenes 
when they besought Him to depart from their 
coasts ? Was He pleading for an easy religion when 
He cleansed the Temple court of its chaffering 
tenants? In the face of the all but unanimous 
opposition of the hierarchy of Israel, did He abate 
one jot of His demands upon the souls of men in 
defining what right relations with God meant? 
Did not the reason for their opposition lie, for the 
most part, in this, that He condemned unflinchingly 
their dilutions of God’s demands upon men by 
means of their traditions ? And, having shown men 
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what an unspeakably costly thing right relations 
with God were, did He hesitate to pay in full 
the price that would reconcile men to God? 

In all this, the fellow-feeling of Jesus with men at 
their best and highest was perfect. He knew that, 
in their hearts, men do despise the maudlin senti- 
mentalities of religiosity. He knew that in their 
most aspiring moments they would utter a secret, 
but emphatic ““Amen” to His proclamation of 
the gospel of the strait gate and the narrow way ; 
and that, in the innermost chambers of their hearts, 
they valued the profound realities of God. He 
knew that, if His message was to be effective and 
His redeeming purpose fulfilled, these things could 
be accomplished only by offering Heaven’s best 
and highest to men, who, at their finest hours, 
would fling aside with impatience anything less than 
Heaven’s best and highest. 

He knew that His own hatred of pomp and 
parade in spiritual affairs found a response in the 
hearts of men, and that they recognised that these 
things were no integral or organic part of the deep, 
calm dignity which is man’s true response to the 
overtures of God. 


Thus it comes about that Jesus felt with a perfect 
fellow-feeling for and with men in all phases of their 
lives. No interest was too small, no enterprise 
too great, to cause Him to fail in this regard. 
This it is, indeed, which makes the Cross the most 
potent emblem in the world and which gives the 
ultimate value to His own words, “ I, if I be lifted 
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up from the earth will draw all men unto Me. 
These words are at once psychological and prophetic. 
Well, indeed, for us if, while not condoning the 
sin, we learn to understand and appreciate the 
sinner ; if, with no illusions, no sickly sentiment 
and no easy tolerance, we are able to say : 
“For Amorite or eremite or general averagee— 
The ae: Lord, Thy people are good enough 
for me 
KIPLING. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE JOY OF JESUS 


‘“‘ These things have I spoken to you that I may have joy in you 
and that your joy may become perfect.”—John xv.ii. (Weymouth) 


THERE is, perhaps, no truer indication of the 
quality of a man’s soul, than the effects produced 
upon his nature by his experience of joy. This 
criterion for the evaluation of character is, however, 
by no means easy to apply, and that which makes it 
difficult is the elusive nature of the emotion itself. 
Joy is, in truth, one of those feelings concerning 
which it is easier to say what they are not, than to 
say what they are. Happily, in considering the 
emotional life of Jesus, it is not necessary for us to 
institute an enquiry into the general nature of joy. 
The experience of Jesus Himself makes sufficiently 
clear what He meant by the term. 

Even in His case, however, we shall find it easier 
to say what joy, as He knew it, was not, than to 
say what it was. ‘This process of eliminating 
false conceptions concerning His joy 1s not, however, 
entirely without value, for, in making clear to 
ourselves what that joy was not, we diminish the 
obscurity by which our notion of it is darkened 
and are, therefore, by so much, brought nearer 
to a right conception of what it was. 
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Of this emotional experience, then, in the life 
of Jesus, it may be said that it was not mere 
happiness, for happiness is of the accidents and not 
of the substance of life. Again, this joy was not 
the mere absence of spiritual disturbance which 
issues in pain, for it was frequently accompanied 
by pain and sometimes “ gloried in tribulations 
also.’ We may further say that joy, as Jesus 
felt it, was not mere rapture or ecstasy, for it was 
always a condition of His spirit, and sometimes these 
states are produced by no more than a condition of 
the nervous system. Moreover, this joy of Jesus 
was not mere pleasure. This truth is so obvious 
that it seems almost trivial to utter it, yet it must be 
uttered, since it leads to a suggestion which is by no 
means trivial. It is this. 

When we say that joy, for Jesus, was not to be 
identified with mere pleasure, we imply a related 
truth which frequently passes unnoted. This lies 
in the very great and, in some respects, very stern 
affirmation that His joy was a grave thing, as grave 
as life itself. Such a statement may, at first, sound 
somewhat startling. to many, yet a moment’s 
thought concerning this experience in the lives of 
our fellow-men, apart altogether from that infinitely 
richer life of His, will serve to demonstrate its truth 
even within the compass of these narrower lives. 

We see, for instance, the artist stand back from 
his easel to view his finished masterpiece. In 
the “dim religious light” of a great cathedral, or 
amid the florid gildings of a vast auditorium, we 
catch sight of the composer, as from the mighty 
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organ or the skilled orchestra he calls forth his 
synthesis of harmonious beauty. We_ surprise 
the look on the countenance of the writer as he 
pens the noble closing words of some moving 
piece of literature, or on that of the scientist as 
he brings to its successful close some notable and 
humane investigation ; and our hearts are held 
the captives of silence as, with awe, we behold these 
countenances alight with the deep, beautiful, grave 
joy of the triumphant, creative spirit of man. 

This miracle of joy is not, of course, exclusively 
the guerdon of genius in its more exalted forms. 
Achievements of lesser moment and of homelier 
character may raise the same deep emotion within 
the achieving spirit. The securing of national 
justice, the ordered loveliness of some quiet garden, 
the fashioning of a national shrine, a street crossing 
cleanly swept—all these may be the vehicles of joy. 
The world were a poor place, else. 

We may, furthermore, assert with truth that, 
in many phases of life, joy is independent of any 
final achievement. The goal may be unreached 
but the joy of the striving remains. 


“The high that proved too high, the heroic for 
earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in 
the sky 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the 
bard. 
Enough that He heard it once, we shall hear it 


by-and-by.”"  Brownine : “ Abt Vogler.” 
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This is but a superb way of revealing that, if 
there is joy in the achieving of an ideal, there is 
also joy in the striving towards it ; and, if there is 
joy in the striving towards it, there 1s, yet again, 
joy in the conceiving of it. There is nothing of the 
merely pleasing in an emotion thus called forth. 
It is not due to the accidental environment of life, 
it is part of life itself. ‘This truth receives a poi- 
gnant and not unworthy setting at the hands of 
Stephen Phillips in his poem, “The Revealed 
Madonna.” 


“As I stood in the tavern-reek, amid oaths and 
curses, 


For a moment the evil glare on a woman falling 
Disclosed her with babe at her breast. 
An instant she downward gazed on the babe 
that slumbered, 
And holy the tavern grew, 
For she gazed with the brooding look of the 
mother of Jesus, 
On her lips the divine half-smile ; 
An instant she smiled ; then the tavern reeled 
back hell-ward 
And I heard but the oath and the curse.” 


Such words as “pleasure”? and “ happiness ”’ 
must appear to any but the most confirmed and 
hardened cynic but beggarly descriptions of the 
emotion which transfigured that countenance, ridged 
with vice, so wondrously as to stir the heart of the 
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poet to such utterance. It is akin to that which 
we may glimpse on the faces of those others of whom 
we have spoken. ‘There is but one word sufficiently 
majestic, sufficiently profound, sufficiently sacred 
and sufficiently grave to express such an emotion. 
That word is “joy.” It was of this deep 
and moving experience (but faintly and brokenly 
suggested in the examples which have been given), 
that Jesus spoke, when He said to His disciples, 
** These things I have spoken to you, that 1 may have 
joy in you and that your joy may become perfect.” 


“What, then,’’ we may ask, ‘‘ was the part played 
by this perfect joy in the life of Jesus?” The 
word was certainly very often on His lips. He had 
much to say concerning this emotion and its nearest 
equivalent, blessedness. Obviously, an emotion 
so constantly spoken of by Him must have been 
very fully experienced, and. must have exercised 
a powerful influence upon His life. We may not 
unreasonably venture to estimate, in a general way, 
this influence by its effects upon those with whom 
He came into contact during His ministry. In 
its incidence upon these, the influence of this radiant 
emotion in the life of Jesus was so enormous that 
His joy became traditional. So continuously in 
His life did He manifest this feeling, that the very 
idea of joy became linked with His person in the 
minds of His early followers. 

The passing of centuries and the manner in 
which the life-story of Jesus has been overlaid by 
theological interpretation have, perhaps, dimmed 
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our perception of the influential nature of this 
tradition, which grew up around the joy of Jesus. 
The tradition is in the records, however, and so 
powerful was it that one writer, (who was not an 
immediate follower), was so impressed with it 
that he, (or she) interpreted the joy of Jesus as 
the aim of His life, and boldly wrote, “* Looking 
unto Jesus, the Captain and Perfecter of our faith, 
who, for the joy that was set before Him, endured the 
cross, despising shame, and hath sat down at the 
right hand of the throne of God.” (Hebs. xii. 2. 
R.V.) 

This is a very serious statement. It more than 
hints that such experiences as those of Gethsemane 
and Calvary were, to Jesus, but episodes in His life, 
parts of the rough road which He had to travel 
in order to attain the end that He had in view, 
“the joy that was set before Him.” It implies 
that even the redemption of man from his sins 
was not altogether the end of the mission of Jesus 
on earth, but merely the means to the achieving 
of that joy towards which His spirit ever strove. 

Are we, then, to believe that, at heart, Jesus was 
an egoist who subordinated even the ostensible 
aim of His life to the dictates of His own will? 
By no means. There is a wide difference between 
selfishness and self-realisation, a difference clearly 
seen in the examples of joy we have given, and 
indicated beyond all doubt in the words of Jesus 
Himself that, in various forms, were so frequently 
on His lips, “* He that loveth his life shall lose it and 
he that hateth his life in this world for My sake 
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and the gospel’ s, the same shall find it unto life 
everlasting.” We need not therefore press the 
words of the writer to the Hebrews too closely. 
It may be that they identify, in a somewhat loose 
manner, the purpose of Jesus with the joy of which 
it was productive. What is to be noted, however, 
is that, on either interpretation, this writer’s words 
serve to indicate the strength of the influence which 
the joy of Jesus exercised upon the lives of those 
who knew Him in His earthly days. This joy 
was certainly not the aim of His life but a by-product 
of that aim. The aim itself, put quite simply, was 
to reconcile men to God, and there are not wanting 
indications that, to achieve this end, Jesus was 
prepared to sacrifice every privilege of His Sonship, 
including His perfect joy. 

This unique emotional experience, then—unique 
in its intensity and in its perfection, though not 
necessarily in its quality——-was, for Jesus, no more 
than an effect of His stern pursuit of His loving 
purpose, and He not infrequently directed His 
disciples’ attention beyond the joy itself to the 
source from which it sprang. ‘The verse which 
stands at the head of this study is, perhaps, the 
clearest example of this. 


In the verse Jesus points to the source of His 
perennial joy, as lying in the words which He had 
just addressed to His disciples, “ These things I 
have spoken to you that 1 may have joy. in you 
and that your joy may become perfect.” ‘The 
things referred to are enshrined in what is known 
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as the parable of the Vine and the Branches. This 
parable, probably more than any of the other 
teachings of Jesus, sets in a clear light His recon- 
ciling purpose. Under the simple and beautiful 
imagery of the story Jesus elucidates for men the 
complicated relationship of God and men to each 
other, and this He accomplishes by way of an ex- 
planation of their relationship to Him. He 1s 
the True Vine and His Father is the Vine-dresser. 
That is a pictorial representation of His relation to 
God—one of submission to His Father’s loving 
will. Then Jesus defines men’s relation to Himself, 
“Ye are the branches.”’ In this statement, men 
are shown to be in organic dependence upon Him. 
This organic dependence of men upon Jesus postu- 
lates men’s submission to His Father’s loving 
will, since that is His relation to His Father. ‘These 
explanations of the various connections subsisting 
between God, Jesus, and men form the central core 
of the parable. Having set these forth clearly, 
our Lord goes on to elaborate what results from 
them. 

In effect He says, “If you, as branches of Me, 
the Vine, bring forth good fruit, through My 
strength, then you will be in right relation to My 
Father. ‘The more you depend upon Me, the more 
closely will you be drawn to Him and He to you. 
I have made you clean and, if you and | continue to 
to be livingly bound up in one another, then all 
will be well with you; but, apart from Me, ye 
are just like dead branches, for which the vine- 
dresser has no visible use. I am telling you all this, 
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because in this, My perfect relationship to My 
Father, on the one hand, and to you, on the other, 
lies the source, and the only source, of My joy and 
of the perfecting of your joy.” 

The teaching set forth in this lovely idyllic 
picture is consonant with all that Jesus ever taught 
men concerning His relations with God and man. 
In His view, man could realise his spiritual 
potentialities only through a bridging of the 
chasm between him and God, and Jesus Himself 
was the Master-builder. Such self-realisation in 
re-established sonship in God brings to the spirit 
of man abiding joy. The road to this joy, which, 
in increasing and perfecting itself, becomes the 
minister to the perfect joy of Jesus, is strait, and 
the gateway narrow. This exalted gladness does 
not lie in the pursuit of the next pleasure, even where 
that is legitimate; does not lie in the performance of 
the next duty, even though that is obligatory ; but 
it does lie in the making of the next loving self- 
sacrifice after the manner, and in the spirit, of 
Him who humbled Himself, and made Himself 
of no reputation, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death on the Cross. Thus He brings this 
teaching of His to its most pertinent conclusion: 
‘““A new commandment give I unto you, that ye 
love one another as I have loved you.” It is in the 
last clause that the pertinence of the conclusion 
lies. Should not the branches be of like nature 
with the Vine?’ In this self-sacrificing love is the 
source of His joy. Herein we may come to the 
perfecting of ours. 
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sacrifice is to be found as a background to every 
manifestation that Jesus made of His joy. He 
travelled far along dusty roads to meet a woman who 
needed His help and, when He had given that 
help, born of self-sacrifice, we find Him telling 
His disciples, by way of explaining the change in 
Himself, ““ My food is to do the will of Him 
that sent Me and to accomplish His work.” He 
sacrificed Himself, not once but many times, to 
the prejudices of priestcraft in His time by healing 
men on the Sabbath day. He even submitted to 
the foibles or fears of the populace itself in this 
matter of Sabbath-breaking, even though these 
foibles and fears worked havoc, both of His con- 
venience and of His strength. 

There is surely nothing quite like His conduct 
on that Sabbath evening in Capernaum, the record 
of which Mark gives in the first chapter of his 
Gospel. At the morning worship in the synagogue, 
the healing power of Jesus was demonstrated and 
noted by the worshippers. Yet all day long He 
was unapproached by any seeking cures, either on 
their own behalf or on behalf of their friends or 
dear ones. It was the Sabbath day. As soon as 
the sacred season was officially ended, however, 
“at even when the sun did set, they brought to 
Him all that were sick and all that were demon- 
possessed. And all the city was gathered together 
at the door, and He healed many that were sick of 
diverse diseases, and cast out many demons.” 
(Mark. 1. 32-34.) 
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but for the enslaving fetish of an external Sabba- 
tarianism. All day long the bigoted or pusillanimous 
adherence to formalism had kept Him in enforced 
idleness. Yet, at even, when He might have looked 
for rest, these people came to Him with a demand 
that He should, at their convenience, do in one 
crowded hour what He could have dorie with greater 
ease over the many unoccupied hours between 
morning and evening, had they considered His 
convenience. Comparing the three parallel ac- 
counts of this incident in the first three Gospels, 
we receive a hint of the exhaustion which this 
promiscuous healing must have cost Him, from 
Mark’s sober account. Matthew, (villi. 16), 
tells us that Jesus healed a//. Luke, (iv. 40.), 
says, ‘‘ He laid His hands on every one of them 
and healed them.’’ Mark’s statement is, “ They 
brought to Hima// . . . Hehealed many.” When 
we recall the words of Jesus, spoken when the woman 
with the issue of blood was healed, and the reason 
He assigned for His detection of her touch as 
different from all the accidental contacts of the 
jostling crowd,! we may understand Mark’s cautious 
statement, for it is quite evident that in the use of 
His healing power there was a point beyond which 
it was dangerous for Jesus to go. 

The striking feature of this incident, however, 
does not lie in the number He healed. It lies 
rather in the fact that this perverse or fearful clinging 
to a barren Sabbath observance by those who 

1 Luke viii. 46. 
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desired healing called forth no rebuke from the 
lips of Jesus. What He could have done over a 
longer period of time, and consequently with less 
physical strain on His powers, they called upon 
Him to do in a short time and, therefore, with 
more intense drain on His energies. Yet, though 
this demand was made of Him by them, merely to 
secure their own safety with regard to the religious 
authorities, Jesus undertook the greater self-sacrifice 
which their selfishness imposed upon Him ; and 
undertook it without a murmur. That 1s, surely, 
the most significant factor in this narrative. 

This greater self-sacrifice to which they com- 

elled Him did, however, bring to Him, as always 
in His practice of this rule of His life, its measure 
of joy. When the task was over, “in the morning, 
rising up a great while before day, He went out 
and departed into a solitary place and there prayed.” 
In that gracious and hallowed communion, during 
the silent watches of the night, with that Father 
whose will He had obeyed in making the greater 
self-sacrifice, He found a new access of joy which 
served to repair the ravages on Hisstrength. There 
is something surprisingly strong in His exultantly 
resolute words to Peter, “‘ Let us go into the next 
towns that I may preach the gospel there also, for 
therefore came I forth.” (Mark. i. 38.) 

It was not, however, merely by His actions that 
Jesus taught men to realise themselves through 
self-sacrifice and so to obtain the perfecting of their 
joy in Him. Actions may sometimes be mis- 
interpreted. Magnanimity may be regarded as 
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pusillanimity. Generosity may be mistaken by 
the ungenerous for weakness, and _ self-sacrifice 
may be looked upon by the selfish as cowardice. 
Against the imperfect understandings of men Jesus 
set more than His life ; He set His teaching. It 
is surprising how often, in His most vital parables, 
He makes reference to this joy. ‘Those of the lost 
sheep, the lost coin, the lost son all exhibit, with 
an almost naive simplicity, the heart of God seeking 
men for His own self-realisation. Men are lost and 
it is God who is the loser, and there is joy in Heaven 
when by His self-sacrificing seeking He finds even 
one of them. 

The parables of the ten virgins, of the talent- 
holders and of the last judgment demonstrate the 
same principle from the human side. The pre- 
paredness of the five wise virgins was self-sacrificing, 
but it ensured their joy, symbolised by their entry 
into the wedding. ‘The industry of the first two 
holders of the talents was a sacrifice of themselves 
to the interests of their master, but to them it was 
said, “‘ Enter thou into the joy of thy lord.” And 
the description given by Jesus of the nature of that 
joy is curiously logical. He makes plain that the 
only adequate reward for self-sacrifice is this joy, 
and the only means of increasing the latter is to 
increase the former. ‘‘ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant. ‘Thou hast been faithful over a 
few things. I will make thee ruler over many.” 

In sharp contrast to this picture of the wise virgins 
and the faithful servants is set the dark doom of the 
virgins who would not bestir themselves, and of that 
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soul who buried his talent. Upon the group the 
door to joy was shut, and their failure to realise them- 
selves in relation to the bridegroom 1s set forth in 
the grim words, “I know younot”’ ;_ the individual 
had the very means of joy, which he refused to cul- 
tivate, taken from him. 

In these two parabies, the working of the principle 
of self-realisation through self-sacrifice as the true 
source of joy is demonstrated in its positive aspect of 
benevolent reward and in its negative aspect of 
relentless retribution. In the solemn verdicts of 
the third parable these contrasted aspects are even 
more sharply and clearly distinguished. This is, 
perhaps, due to the fact that, while the first two 
parables emphasise to a very high degree right 
relations with God as the source of joy, the third 
parable insists equally strongly upon right relations 
with men as determining those with God. The 
grave “Inasmuch,” no doubt, left both sheep 
and goats amazed, but that did not alter the in- 
evitable fact that judgment turned for both on the 
question of self-sacrifice, motived by love to God, 
realising itself in love to men. Probably nowhere 
else in Scripture is the intimacy of the organic 
connection between right relations with God and 
right relations with men so unequivocally declared 
as in the words “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these My brethren, ye have done 
it unto Me,” and the contrary statement. 

The same profound principle is set forth with a 
yearning tenderness in the two beautiful stories of 


the Good Shepherd and the Good Samaritan. 
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In both of these the dark behaviour of the hireling 
and the formalists respectively goes unstressed, 
though not unnoticed, and the emphasis is made to 
fall markedly on the delicate, self-sacrificing love 
from which there springs a radiant joy. 


Having thus far considered the source of the 
joy of Jesus, as He revealed that source in His life 
and teaching, we may now turn to a more detailed 
examination of its nature. In such a scrutiny 
our first business will probably be to remove from 
our minds certain misapprehensions which some- 
times arise when we think of the joy of Jesus. 

There can be no doubt that that joy had within it 
elements of rapture and ecstasy. There can be no 
doubt that it seemed to some extent, probably 
in the eyes of some to a great extent, “ other- 
worldly.” In His exalted gladness, as it was 
manifested upon many an occasion, these factors 
were often not merely present but prominent, 
and this has led many to regard His joy as purely 
mystical. No harm can be done by the use of such 
a category, provided that we make clear to our- 
selves what we mean by mystical. 

This, however, is necessary, for in this age, men 
are prone to be suspicious of mysticism and the 
mystical, perhaps not wholly without good reason. 
Too often, we feel, have experiences of this kind 
been used as a refuge from the hard discipline of 
clear thinking. Too often have men mistaken 
for genuine mysticism, (the existence of which is 
not in question), a tawdry transcendentalism, 
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the origin of which goes no deeper than mere 
nervous excitation or slightly abnormal cerebral 
functioning. And too often, far too often, has the 
mystical not only been separated from, but exalted 
above, the ethical and religious. 

When, therefore, we speak of the joy of Jesus 
being mystical, we are under obligation to make 
clear to ourselves that this emotional experience 
in His life did not, at any time, transcend the ethical 
and the religious. Without in any way attempting 
to give an exhaustive definition of genuine mysticism, 
we may say that it aims at the realisation of right 
relations between God and the mystic. But right 
relations with God is the very goal of the religion 
of Jesus, and the achieving of that goal cannot, 
therefore, be mystical in any non-religious sense. 

Again, since the pursuit of right relations with 
God was bound up in the mind of Jesus with the 
establishment of right relations with men, this 
latter purpose could not be mystical in any non- 
moral sense. All men will agree that this purpose 
is, on the contrary, in the highest degree ethical. 
It involves the correct apprehension of virtues ; 
the correct evaluation of vices; the perfect 
balancing of motives ; the continual attempt to see 
the point of view of others ; ; the ceaseless adjust- 
ment of behaviour consequent upon unremitting 
effort to presage the results of thought, word or 
deed ; and the constant practice of all those items 
of conduct which are implied 1 in that illuminating 
phrase, “ playing the game.” Above all, it involves 
a just appreciation of self-sacrifice, without which 
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none of these things may be fully understood. 
The joy that sprang from the achievement of this 
high purpose in the life of Jesus may be regarded 
as mystical. Obviously it can never be regarded, 
with any degree of truth, as non-moral. 

Thus, when we think of the joy of Jesus as 
mystical, we do not think of it as something which 
exists apart from His perfect religion and His 
perfect morality, but as something which has its 
being in, and derives its nature from, these per- 
fections in His life, and which, strictly speaking, 
cannot exist apart from them. Neither was this 
mystic joy of Jesus an illusion, but the quite definite 
product of the perfect adjustment of His spirit to 
the unseen Reality of God and the seen reality of 
men. We look upon the pure loveliness of the 
delicate bloom of a lily, as it sways poised between 
earth and Heaven. It is no illusion. Rooted in 
dull earth, lifted towards high Heaven, that chalice 
of charm stands, a reality, to the making of which 
have gone all the lowly treasures of earth and all the 
soft dowry of Heaven. Even so is the joy of Jesus. 
And even as that frail blossom touches our hearts 
to a quiet splendour deep and fair as its own, 
so does that joy move our spirits to its own ineffable 


glory. Mystic both, but both realities. 


We have seen, in the self-sacrifice of Jesus the 
never-failing source of His joy. We have seen 
that its nature, though mystical, did not, at any time, 
transcend the religious or the ethical. We may now 
turn to a consideration of the effects which this 
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joy produced in His life on earth and on those with 

whom He came into contact. That the influence of 
His joy was enormous has already been shown. 
It is left for us to find out how that influence made 
itself felt. 

It may be said that one of the characteristics of 
false mysticism is its aloofness from contact with 
this world. This aloofness is, in reality, the 
translation into conduct of the fundamentally 
mistaken antithesis between the “ worldly’ and 
the “ other-worldly,” the former being regarded as 
evil and the latter as good. It springs from a 
desire to attain to an anemic being of which men 
can affirm nothing, sinceitis wholly “ other-worldly” 
and, therefore, beyond the criteria which are within 
their comprehension, and which they apply to all 
earthly experience, including their experience of 
God and of their fellows. This aloofness is in 
its way the complement of misanthropy, the only 
difference being that the pessimism of misanthropy 
is quite without hope, while that of false mysticism 
is without any grounds for hope. 

Did Jesus in any way during His life on earth 
ever exhibit this peculiar aloofness from the affairs 
of men? Did He value His joy as something 
which freed Him from the desire or necessity or 
peril of contact with them? Did He ever wish, 
even in the most bitter experiences of His life, 
abruptly to enter some transcendent state beyond 
the bounds of earth and life on earth? Did this 
mystical joy of His ever unfit Him for meeting with 
His fellow-men, ever lead them to regard Him as 
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a harmless dreamer, ever bring Him into general, 
good-natured contempt as one who was, in reality, 
seeking, not so much to solve the problem of life as 
to evade it? 

The words which He addressed on this occasion to 
His disciples are sufficient evidence, of themselves, 
to furnish a decisive negative in answer to these 
questions and all like them. These words affirm 
that His joy was not a thing remote from the 
affairs of men, that it did not drive Him from 
their society or weaken His absorbed interest in 

their lives. The words affirm that He used His 
joy to perfect their joy; andno matter how rapturous 
or how deeply tinged with ecstasy His exalted 
gladness was, it, nevertheless, remained always 
in living touch with the world around Him. To 
Jesus life on this earth was no transient dream. 
Never once did He disparage it. Never once did 
He contemn it. Never once did He desire to leave 
it. 

On the contrary His mystical joy, rooted as it 

»was in His reconciling mission, deepened and 
enriched His desire for men’s company. He 
found in social intercourse a means of leading 
men into that joy. He liked to meet people. He 
had a perfectly healthy view of men’s gregarious 
instincts. He did not despise or neglect the 
courtesies of the ordinary social round. When 
His enemies said, “ Behold a gluttonous man and 
a wine-bibber,” they paid, in their exaggerated 
and personal abuse, an unconscious tribute to the 
charm of His personality as a social asset, and 
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made the unconscious admission that He was 
recognised by others as a guest who was welcome 
to men’s homes, an acquisition to any social 
gathering. The whimsically grotesque reply to 
the Pharisees’ criticism of His behaviour made on 
that occasion is sufficient reason for His social 
popularity. | 

Again, so far from driving Jesus from men, 
His joy caused Him to touch their lives at every 
point. The gospel-story is full of the all-embracing 
enthusiasm of Jesus for men. Overcome with 
wonderment at the greatness of His purpose, we 
are apt to exalt Him above the common incidents 
and the little trivialities which go to make up 
the fleeting lights and shadows of everyday life. 
Yet none ever exhibited a greater enthusiasm for 
observing and understanding these. The little 
fellow with the patched garment, the new wine 
bursting the old wine-skin were not incidents which 
would attract and hold the attention of the false 
mystic. It was surely not such an one who observed 
with acute appreciation the curious and clever 
preparations of the crooked estate manager. Again 
we find that Jesus loved children, loved and under- 
stood them, was interested in their play, even when, 
in their innocence, they played at funerals and 
weddings ; was angry when any one “ offended ”’ 
them and solemnly pronounced His most awful 
imprecation against such adult “superiority.” 
He sympathised with their mothers when His 
disciples sought to drive them away. He under- 
stood their fathers in the matter of giving gifts. 
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He knew the meaning of loyalty as between friend 
and friend, and understood, with an amused 
sympathy, the natural reluctance of anyone to get 
out of bed when once settled for the night. He 
read men grave lessons in courtesy, in charity and 
in humanity, yet He displayed a keen flair for the 
humorous and even the comic in life. His deep 
abiding joy in God, on the one hand, and in man 
on the other, did not rarefy His thought and thin 
His blood to ghostly transparency. Son of God as 
He was, He remained (and still remains) first 
among men; and that in virtue of His manliness 
and broad human outlook. 

It was surely not because He was a sickly dreamer 
that He was put to death. It was, rather, that His 
joy in bringing men into touch with God outstripped 
the shallow policy of “ laissez-faire’ in spiritual 
matters, stirred the stagnant pools of contemporary 
religious thought and practice, mercilessly exposed 
the flimsiness of religion as it was then, fearlessly 
held up to ridicule the hollow sham, and showed to 
men that here was One who saw more deeply, 
thought more clearly, and acted more decisively 
than all their leaders. In His fervent desire to 
bring men to the perfecting of their joy, what 
power of observation He revealed ; what under- 
standing of the human heart ; what compassion 
upon human weakness ; what tribute of respect 
to human greatness! Think of His tribute to 
John the Baptist. ‘Think of His generous recog- 
nition of all that was good in the rich young ruler. 


Think of His appreciation of the lowly gift of the 
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widow concerning whom He said, “ She hath given 
more than they all.” Think of His opinion of the 
alien soldier of whom He exclaimed, ‘I have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel.”” Above 
all, let us think what resolution He displayed in 
carrying through His redeeming work to the end, 
a resolution born of an unshaken belief that men were 
worth redeeming. 

All these are evidences of a behaviour far removed 
from that of the mere pietist or ascetic, and furnish 
abundant proof, in results, of His words to His 
disciples, “These things I have spoken to you that 
I may have joy in you and that your joy may become 
perfect.” All this, moreover, is in line with His 
prayer for His disciples, surely the very coping- 
stone of the fabric of His joy, “‘ I pray not that Thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that Thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil.”’ 

Thus alone can men come to the fulfilling of His 
new commandment, that we love one another as 
He has loved us. Thus alone may our joy become 
perfect. 
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THE GRIEVING OF JESUS 


“Surely He hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows.” 
—Isaiah liii, 4. 


A GENERATION or two ago perhaps the most common 
form in which Jesus was presented to men was that 
of the Burden-bearer, and the title by which He 
was most widely known, was that of the Man of 
Sorrows. ‘The use of this title, which was, of course, 
borrowed from that beautiful elegiac chapter of 
Isaiah, the fifty-third, serves to indicate two corre- 
lated impulses, by which the hearts of the men in 
that age wete affected. The first of these was 
the prevailing sense of the need of God, the second 
was that Jesus was the true and living way to the 
satisfaction of that need. 

It is sometimes declared that the need for God 
was then so keenly felt by men largely because of 
their belief in the traditional doctrine of hell. It 
is well for us to note, however, that there are one 
or two sound reasons to be advanced against a 
hasty and incautious acceptance of this statement, 
made thus broadly. For one thing, of the two 
experiences, the need for God and the fear of hell, 
both occurring in the same soul, it is rash to say 
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which was cause and which effect. For a second, 
the witness of the religious verse of the period is 
against this view, for, while a few hymns of the 
“ Dies Irae” type occur, and while very few are of 
the “‘ Gloria in excelsis’ kind, nevertheless most 
of them proclaim a gospel of hope, not of fear. 
In by far the greatest number of them the subject 
is the hope and joy of heaven. For a third, it may 
be said that there were many then, as now, to whom 
the fear of hell was without force, so that, even in that 
age, there were not wanting some to protest against 
the confusion of a genuinely felt need for God 
with the terror inspired by the traditional idea 
of hell. Probably the most notable of these was 
McLeod Campbell, who in “The Nature of the 
Atonement,”’ while he insisted upon the need for 
God, sought to explain it on other than penal 
grounds. 

In face of all this we may venture to say that, 
even allowing for the influence which the fear of hell 
exercised upon the minds of many in those days, 
there was, nevertheless, among men a very wide 
and very poignant realisation of their need for 
God, apart from that fear; and the conception of 
Jesus as the Man of Sorrows, so prevalent then, 
must be interpreted as being in great measure the 
reflex of that sense of need. 

It is now generally felt that both this sense of 
need for God and this aspect of Jesus associated 
with it were, in the period we speak of, over- 
emphasised to some extent. They were held 
concomitantly with a certain pietism which was 
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not wholly free from morbid elements, and which 
sprang from a not altogether healthy theory of life. 
We have wisely ceased to look upon life as a mere 
pilgrimage to the ‘“‘ Better Land,” and upon earth 
as a ‘‘ desert drear.”” The forces which produced 
this pietism are explicable, but it may be stated 
quite categorically that it was in no sense part of 
the mind of Jesus. 

With the abandonment of the unhealthy theory 
of life in favour of a more radiant and robust 
spiritual outlook, there has naturally come a decline 
in our use of the category which best described 
Jesus in relation to it. We no longer look upon 
Jesus merely as the Man of Sorrows. It may be, 
however, that in our caution in this matter we 
have passed from the error of over-emphasis to 
that of neglect. It may be that, in insisting that 
Jesus was not entirely the Man of Sorrows, we 
are in danger of assuming that He was not at all 
the Man of Sorrows. In our revulsion against 
the morbidness of exaggerating our sense of our 
need for God there is a tendency to dismiss the 
important factor of the need itself as a somewhat 
unworthy motive for coming to Jesus. 

At all events, a not inconsiderable number of 
really religious people are insisting that to interpret 
Jesus as satisfying men’s need for God is to interpret 
Him meanly. These tell us that it is hateful to 
them to come to Him in their need and approach 
Him only when they wish to bespeak His help. 
They earnestly desire that men should love Jesus 
apart from their need of Him. 
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Now no one may doubt the beauty of this ideal, 
nor the sincerity of those who commend this view to 
men. Viewed as a protest against the morbid over- 
emphasis of our need, of which we have spoken, 
all of us may subscribe to its validity. Viewed 
as an argument against the rightness of men’s 
approaching God through Jesus along the avenue 
of their spiritual need, however, we must be careful 
about receiving it. As such it makes one or two 
assumptions, which will bear looking into. 

The first of these lies in the confusion of two 
different matters. ‘There is a too close identification 
between “coming to Jesus in our need” and 
“coming to Jesus ov/y in our need.” ‘The latter 
would indeed be cowardly, but surely this does not 
vitiate the moral quality of the former. Even 
in our human relationships there are occasions 
when it is not at all manly, but merely foolish, not 
to seek help in our difficulties, and that although they 
are of our own making. No man, for instance, 
is blamed for confiding in his mother, else we are 
all cowards. No man is condemned when he 
seeks her help in sincerity, else we are all mean. 

More serious still, however, is the suggestion 
contained in the view spoken of, that, in an ultimate 
sense, man is independent of God. Such an 
implication contradicts all religious experience, 
Christian or non-Christian. Did ever a religion 
exist in which the covenant was between equals? 
Did ever a worship exist in which the worshipper 
regarded himself as independent of the Being 
worshipped ? Is it not of the very essence of all 
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religion that the approach made by the worshipper 
to the god is an acknowledgment, in one form or 
another, of dependence upon that god, and can we 
divorce this sense of dependence on the Being wor- 
shipped from the worshipper’s need of him ? 

This fact raises the question of whether it 1s 
possible for men to love Jesus for Himself, and 
apart from their need of Him. Is not all love the 
beneficent answer to the soul’s impulse towards 
self-realisation, and is not that impulse invariably 
raised in the soul by the sense of need produced 
within it by the challenge of a discordant spiritual 
environment? Granted that we love Jesus because 
He first loved us, does not His love lead us more and 
more to realise our need of Him, as it is embodied 
in His own words, ‘“‘ Apart from Me, ye can do 
nothing’? If this be true, then, in our love for 
Jesus our need of Him in our lives is a constant 
factor. | 

While, therefore, we may be in entire accord with 
the view we have been examining, in so far as it 
Is a protest against a morbidly self-conscious 
exaggeration of our spiritual need, we may, in all 
fairness, question its validity as a ground for 
denying the legitimacy of the need itself as a 
motive for coming to God through Jesus. It is 
doing no injustice either to Godhead or manhood 
to acknowledge a dependence of man upon God, 
which is, in essence, the benevolent condition im- 
posed by the Creator upon human progress toward 
spiritual self-realisation. So long as men have 
spiritual needs, so long will these furnish an adequate 
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and worthy reason for seeking God, and so long will 
there be room for the conception of Jesus as the 
Man of Sorrows in the lives of men. And so long 
as God is Love, men’s need of Him will, in some 
form or other, ever persist. It is God’s recurring 
decimal in the sum of human welfare. 


This recognition of the perennial nature of 
men’s need for God may be placed to the credit 
of those who regarded Jesus almost exclusively 
as the Man of Sorrows. ‘These people instinctively 
saw, in the sorrows of Jesus, not the griefs which 
come to every man as he passes through life, but 
“the chastisement of our peace laid upon Him.” 
They may have viewed this truth from the wrong 
angle, but they did see itasatruth. They perceived 
that nearly all the sorrows which Jesus manifested 
in life proclaimed Him the Sustainer and Restorer 
of men ; who, in sustaining and restoring, should 
“see of the travail of His soul and be satisfied.” 
Their only error was that they carried their view to 
eXcess. 

Yet the religion of Jesus was, and is, according 
to His own proclamation of His gospel, a redemptive 
religion. If we remove from it the heart of His 
redeeming love, it is hard to see what of value 
is left that cannot be elsewhere found. Jesus 
Himself, in that case, becomes the misfit of God’s 
universe, and God Himself appears as a Being of 
dubious intelligence. It is certainly true that 
Jesus believed that He had come to restore 
right relations between God and man and between 
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man and man, and, through such restoration, to 
bring men into a peace in which they could realise 
the full capacities of their spiritual being by the 
fulfilment of God’s purpose in their lives. In a 
word, the whole life of Jesus is, in His own view, to 
be explained only on the basis that men could not 
do without Him. 

This forms the key to the understanding of the 
main events in the life of Jesus ; without it, these are 
past comprehension. ‘The Incarnation, for instance, 
finds its only significance in men’s need for God. 
Without that being premissed, that event is meaning- 
less. ‘The Agony was endured by Jesus because of 
men’s need for God. If it was not so, then He was 
merely the victim of a God with the insensate blood- 
lust of a Moloch. The Passion, divorced from men’s 
need for God, becomes either a colossal blunder 
or the supreme sin of the world in the eyes of the 
Sufferer, who there vindicated His claim to be the 
Man of Sorrows. According to Jesus, the supreme 
need of men’s souls for God was the motive upon 
which God acted in sending Him into the world, 
and the reason which He Himself assigned for His 
being in it. If, then, men’s need for God be a 
sufficient motive for the Almighty to act upon and 
for Jesus Christ, His Son, to take cognisance of, 
it should hardly be esteemed unworthy for men to 
respond to. ‘The title, “Man of Sorrows,’ is 
a constant and pertinent reminder to us of the 
existence of these truths. 


It was not alone in these big events of the life 
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of Jesus that this aspect of His emotional life was 
shown. It appeared in many ways and through 
many examples of His conduct towards those whom 
He met during His life-time. When, for instance, 
He said to the crowd, in pity, “Come unto Me 
all ye that labour and are heavy-laden and I will 
give you rest,’’ Calvary was still unaccomplished, 
and the redemption of men as yet unachieved. ‘This 
invitation was issued to living men and women 
who stood before Him. Calvary was, indeed, the 
final proof of the genuineness of this very great 
claim of Jesus to be the Burden-bearer ; it was, 
admittedly, the crucial proof, but it had been pre- 
ceded and foreshadowed by numerous examples, 
made manifest in many persons and in varying 
degrees, during His life-time. To many of His 
acquaintances Jesus was, pre-eminently for them, 
the Man of Sorrows. 

His whole life is, as we have seen, starred with 
episodes of burden-bearing in one form or another. 
He healed the broken bodies of men and women, 
restoring them to new vigour of health. He found 
many whose minds were diseased and restored 
them to fresh sanity. He found souls which 
had become befouled with the mire of sin and He 
cleansed and rescued them. He touched to new 
fineness the roughened hearts of men and brought 
to those who were genuinely perplexed a new 
enlightenment. 

There was one disgruntled mortal whom the 
sense of social wrongs around him had led to embrace 
the age-old tenet that justice could be promoted by 
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assassination and terrorism. ‘This fiery revolution- 
ary Jesus took, made him a disciple, one of the 
twelve ; directed all his misguided zeal into the 
channel of non-resistance ; purged and strengthened 
the ardent altruism of his nature, so that he became, 
with the others, the messenger of peace and good will. 
There was another to whom His mere presence 
brought so deep a shame that, in the midst of a 
silent walk, he blurted out his new-formed in- 
tention to abandon his extortions, which, till that 
time, had seemed to him quite natural. There 
were sin-stained women who found a new purity 
in His touch and word. ‘There were Pharisees and 
rulers, case-hardened in Rabbinic tradition and 
pride of place, who suddenly found themselves 
uneasy in conscience as His words fell upon their 
ears ; who sought Him out to obtain His spiritual 
guidance for the ordering of their lives ; and 
who went from Him with their burdens lifted, 
their doubts dispelled, and their hearts made 
humble towards God and man. At the other end 
of the social scale there were all sorts of queer, 
illiterate folk, utterly without influence, who 
somehow found in Him One who was able to 
formulate for them, the vague and nameless longings 
of their souls, and who, having made these longings 
articulate, could and did offer them the means of 
satisfying them. 

The greater number of the incidents enshrined 
by the writers of the four Gospels in their narratives 
are records of the power of the Man of Sorrows to 
heal, hearten, enlighten, cleanse and restore men 
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to newness of life, and in each of them there is 
somewhere the mention of a need to be met and the 
fact of His meeting it. All of these reach their 
fullest significance for us only when we understand 
them as an earnest of His saving purpose, which 
came to its consummation in the Atonement. 

The truth of this is seen in the frequent insistence 
of Jesus that the need which He contemplated 
supplying should be fully recognised before He 
satisfied it. There may have been cases in which 
Jesus met men’s needs without their being very 
acutely conscious of them, but, speaking generally, 
it was not His custom to confer His benefits upon 
those who failed to see their need of them. ‘This 
was especially true of spiritual satisfaction. On 
one occasion, indeed, Jesus stated this rule of His 
quite explicitly. Replying to the criticism of the 
Pharisees that He consorted with publicans and 
sinners, He said, ‘They that are whole need not 
a physician, but they that are sick: I came not to 
call the righteous but sinners to repentance.” 
(Mark. ii. 17.) Having regard to the accusation 
levelled at Jesus on this occasion, and to the spirit 
which prompted it, two facts emerge clearly. One 
is that the Pharisees saw no need for their repentance, 
and the other is that Jesus offered them no help. 
Moreover, the justification for His conduct, both 
towards the publicans and sinners on the one hand, 
and towards the Pharisees on the other, is embodied 
in His perfectly general statement that His help 
would be forthcoming to those who were sufficiently 
sick in soul to call in the great Physician ; and the 
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choice of the metaphor used in the justification 
reveals His insistence upon men understanding 
their need before He supplied it, since nothing 
compels the recognition of our physical needs as 
does sickness. 

It is right to say, however, that, while Jesus 
generally insisted that men should know their 
needs fully before He supplied them, this was not 
done to humiliate them. It was no part of the 
function of the Man of Sorrows to humble the 
sorrowing. On the contrary, it was because He 
was the Man of Sorrows that His sympathy over- 
flowed to the extent of making clear to men how 
much they needed Him. Time and again men 
came to Him filled with vague urges towards 
righteousness, with a nebulous and blurred re- 
cognition that they needed help, and time and again 
the first step in the help He gave was to clarify 
and concentrate these vague longings into a recognis- 
able form. ‘The healing of men’s souls is like the 
healing of their bodies in this—that just as the latter 
requires the co-operation of patient and doctor, 
so the former requires the co-operation of sinner 
and Saviour. In either case, if we do not recognise 
that we are dangerously ill, there is little hope of a 
cure. 

Thus it came about that, when men and women 
came for spiritual guidance, His first object was 
to bring home to them their spiritual condition. In 
carrying this out He was the slave of no one method. 
Indeed, each case was dealt with by Him on its 
merits, Nevertheless certain broad means may 
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be distinguished, (among the incidents), by which 
He secured this recognition by sinners of their 
need. 

The first of these occurs in cases where, in the 
first instance, Jesus made no definite point of 
explicitly referring to the need being recognised. 
Occasionally He did not, in words, indicate the 
existence of their need to those whom He wished 
to succour. Nevertheless, His very presence was, 
on such occasions, used to sharpen the realisation 
of dependence upon Him within the soul whom 
He sought to aid. The conversion of Zacchaeus 
was, perhaps, the most conspicuous illustration of 
this dynamic use by Jesus of His personality. 
His very proximity to that despised mortal 
awakened within his soul a wondering penitence. 
This illustration, however, does not stand alone. 
On one occasion Jesus appeared to Simon Peter 
and, at His appearing, the apostle was so 
overwhelmed with the consciousness of his failings 
that he exclaimed, “‘ Depart from me, for I am a 
sinful man, O Lord,’’—and this was not Simon 
Peter’s normal view of Simon Peter. Then, again, 
Jesus came to John the Baptist, at a time when He 
Himself had not yet begun His public ministry, 
to ask His great contemporary and kinsman to 
baptise Him, and the request so staggered the 
prophet of Jordan that he exclaimed wonderingly, 
“ I have need to be baptised of ‘Thee, and comest 
Thou to me?” (Matt. ui. 14.) So impressed 
was John by the difference between his own saint- 
liness and that of Jesus, that he refused to perform the 
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ceremony, till Jesus gently explained the necessity 
for it, “‘ Suffer it to be so now, for thus 1t becometh 
us to fulfil all righteousness.” (Matt. i. 14.) 

This peculiar conscience-awakening magnetism 
which Jesus displayed in such cases exercised no 
small influence on the lives of those who were 
close to Him in His earthly days. Among His 
chosen friends He awakened, in every heart but 
one, a sense of its need of Him as the source of its 
spiritual strength, so that Simon Peter spoke for 
them all when he asked, ‘‘’To whom can we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.” In all of these 
persons except one, this sense of their need of 
Jesus persisted even beyond His death, and found 
its sole satisfaction in the Risen Lord. The one 
exception who felt no need for Him found a suicide’s 
orave—itself surely the last sad irony of a need that 
was realised too late. 

As against these examples i in which the Man of 
Sorrows, by the mere dynamic of His presence, 
awakened in men’s hearts a sense of their need of 
Him, we may set other examples from a group of 
instances in which He explicitly demanded that the 
need should be more clearly recognised before He 
made any effort to satisfy it. ‘The cure of the man 
by the Pool of Bethesda is a case in point. Here 
Jesus deliberately re-created a sense of need, by 
whipping the dormant desire into new life with His 
scornful and contemptuous question. 

Of deeper spiritual significance than this, however, 
are the examples found in the narrative of Luke 


(ix. 57 ff.), and partly in that of Matthew (vii, 
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20 ff.). There was, first of all, the scribe who came 
to Jesus saying, “ Lord, I will follow Thee whither- 
soever Thou goest,’’ a promise which furnished 
certain evidence of a need partially realised. To 
him Jesus answered, ‘‘ Foxes have holes and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the Son of Man 
hath not where to lay His head.” ‘This statement 
is in reality a demand, which only one who felt 
the need for Jesus to be overwhelming in his life 
would have the courage to meet. It was uttered 
to furnish for the scribe a simple means of testing 
the depth of his own desire for Jesus. 

Then there was the disciple who said, ‘“ Lord 
I will follow Thee, but first let me go and bury my 
father.” In this statement we have again a partially 
realised need, which Jesus viewed as such. His 
words served to bring home the urgency of this 
heart’s need by their very abruptness, ‘‘ Let the dead 
bury their dead, but come thou and follow Me.” 

Lastly there was that other who said, “ Lord, I 
will follow Thee, but first let me go and say farewell 
to those who are at home in my house.” The 
divided heart, which these words revealed, was 
roundly condemned in the reply of Jesus, “‘ No 
man, having put his hand to the plough and looking 
back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” 

Thus in all these cases there was evidence of a 
need, (partly recognised by the speakers), of Jesus, 
and to all three His words indicate that this partly 
realised need for Him should be rounded out to 
completion by the putting away from them of 
all half-loyalties to Him. 
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Beyond this process of quickening and sharpening 
a need already felt, though vaguely and dimly, 
Jesus sometimes actually set about creating, in 
individual cases, a sense of need which was the 
precondition of His help. This was especially so 
in the case of many of His healings. Before He 
carried these out He not seldom effected a pro- 
found psychological change in the patient’s attitude 
to his defect. ‘This change was generally two- 
fold, and consisted of awakening a sense of his need 
in the needy one and a faith in Jesus as the Source of 
its satisfaction. It was not infrequently brought 
about by processes which may, perhaps, best be 
interpreted in terms of modern psycho-therapy. 

We have, at any rate, evidence of suggestion in 
Mark’s description of the cure of the deaf man who 
had an impediment in his speech. “ Here they 
brought to Him a deaf man who stammered, on 
whom they begged Him to lay His hands. So 
Jesus, taking him aside, apart from the crowd, put 
His fingers into his ears, and spat, and moistened 
his tongue ;_ and looking up to Heaven He sighed, 
and said to him, ‘‘ Ephphatha,”’ (that is, “Open”’). 
And the man’s ears were opened, and his tongue be- 
came untied, and he began to speak clearly. 
(Mark vu. 32-35, Weymouth). From this story 
two facts stand out with clear precision. The 
first is that the entire series of actions which Jesus 
performed was calculated to awaken the patient’s 
interest in his need for healing, and arouse within 
him faith that something might come of the Healer’s 
efforts. It is noteworthy also that these impressions 
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were conveyed to the patient wholly through his 
senses of sight and touch. The whole cure, up 
to the point where the single word was spoken, 
was carried through by Jesus in dumb-show, and 
it was so carried through because that was the 
medium of communication which was most com- 
prehensible to the sufferer, and which, therefore, 
ensured the maximum of suggestion. 

The second fact is that, in undertaking this 
cure, Jesus chose for its accomplishment an 
environment from which every possibility of dis- 
turbing counter-suggestion was removed. He made 
certain of the patient’s undivided attention by 
“taking him aside, apart from the crowd.” 

Alongside this case of the awakening of the sense 
of need concomitant with the arousing of faith in the 
Healer, we may place the example of the same 
process, recorded in the story of the blind man of 
Bethsaida, in the succeeding chapter of Mark’s 
Gospel. The narrative runs thus: “And a blind 
man was brought to Jesus, and they entreated Him 
to touch him. So He took the blind man by the 
arm and brought him out of the village, and spitting 
into his eyes He put His hands on him and asked 
him, “Can you see anything?’ He looked up 
and said, ‘I can see people: Isee them like trees— 
only walking.’ Then, for the second time, He 
put His hands on the man’s eyes and the man, 
looking steadily, recovered his sight and saw every- 
thing clearly.” (Mk. vill. 23-25, Weymouth.) 

The first thing which strikes the reader con- 
cerning this cure is that it was harder to perform 
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than the man’s friends thought. ‘This was due to 
the condition of the man’s soul, which, at the time 
he was brought to Jesus, was, in a high degree, 
unreceptive to influence. It 1s noteworthy how 
Jesus increased the receptivity of this sufferer. 
That walk through the village must have been 
interesting. The sight of Jesus leading this man 
by the arm doubtless evoked the people’s curiosity. 
Scraps of eager question and answer, little bits of 
interested conversation concerning the purpose of 
Jesus, no doubt reached the man’s ears, and in the 
stream of talk there was at last borne to him the 
idea of being healed, and a measure of confidence 
in the Healer. In this cure Jesus made use of the 
curious crowd to help Him in His task. Even so, 
this man’s lack of sensitiveness made that task very 
hard, as is seen in the fact that the cure was gradual. 
It was only when this man partially realised what 
sight meant, and when he had partial proof of the 
power of Jesus to heal, that he surrendered himself 
fully to Him. ‘There was a great difference between 
the first “looking up”’ and the second “ looking 
steadily,’ and the difference 1s to be perceived less 
in their respective results than in the respective 
stages which they indicate in the man’s realisation 
of his need and his confidence in Jesus to supply 
it. 

We have endeavoured to note one or two of the 
broad features which marked the ministry of Jesus 
as the Man of Sorrows in relation to human need, 
but it should be clearly understood that these are 
nothing other than broad features, and that they are 
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not intended as an attempt to schematise His 
work in this regard. Any attempt to classify these 
prior evidences of the purpose of the Atonement 
would be as out of place as the attempt to define 
the conversion of a soul to Jesus as a result of that 
Atonement. In both cases it is supremely well for 
us to remind ourselves of the figure of the second 
birth, which Jesus propounded to Nicodemus; for 
birth, whether physical or spiritual, is the funda- 
mental proof of unbroken unity of life combined 
with its infinite variety. Should we be tempted to 
“crib, cabin and confine”’ the workings of Jesus 
in any field, let us remind ourselves of His own clear 
and solemn words, “‘’The wind bloweth where it 
listeth and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it 
goeth; so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” 
(John iii. 8.) 

Sufficient consideration of the gospel material 
has perhaps been given to show that in every phase 
of the needs of men Jesus had a share, not unmixed 
with sorrow, and that all these specific episodes of 
sorrow-sharing and burden-bearing, which are 
recorded of Him, may be interpreted as symbolic 
of the sacrifice of the Atoning Lamb, brought to 
its triumphant conclusion on the hill called Calvary. 
These episodes were the heralds of the Cross, 
proclaiming in subdued notes the same hymn of 
purpose and love which was there uttered in clear 
trumpet tones. ‘The Cross itself, as against this, 
forms the clearest evidence that Jesus is still able 
to share in men’s sorrows, to ease their burdens, to 
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bind up the broken heart, to bring peace to the 
contrite spirit. 

The sorrows of Jesus for men formed a very 
definite part of His emotional life, influencing, in 
no small degree and in many directions, His thought, 
word and action. In His life-time He generously 
eased men’s griefs, bountifully satisfied their deepest 
longings, and made Himself at once the paramount 
necessity, and the only abiding satisfaction, of the 
souls with whom He sorrowed. Always He 
accepted, as a valid reason for coming to Him, the 
need of Him which men experienced ; and He 
was right, for life itself, in all its urgent longings 
and unrealised potentialities, proclaims men’s unt- 
versal and imperative need for One who can and 
does bring these to satisfaction and to full fruition. 

Here surely is a way that His feet have trod in 
which we too may walk. Around us are sorrows to 
be shared and burdens to be borne. Whether or 
not we profess His name, we may help as He helped, 
sorrow as He sorrowed, comfort as He comforted, 
and bring healing to wounded hearts as He did. 
And in this self-sacrificing love, which meets His 
approval and earned His benediction, we shall not 
go far till we realise how much we need Him, 
and find our hearts at last stilled to the deep and 
abiding peace of the Man of Sorrows. 
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JESUS AND HUMILIATION 


“ T tell you not to resist the evil man. . . . If anyone impress 
you to go a mile, go with him two.’’—Matthew v. 39 and 41. 


Nor the least vital inference to be made from the 
teaching of Jesus on the subject of men’s right 
relations with God is the paramount importance, 
to the realisation of these, of men’s right relations 
with men. His teaching on the latter subject 
is the logical, if startling, outcome of His teaching 
on the former. On the question of social bonds, 
rights and obligations, Jesus saw that there were 
two possible views. The first of these is that 
these relations of men to their fellows are the 
product of something not unlike Rousseau’s social 
contract, a kind of modus vivendi, which is designed 
to secure the survival of society as an environment 
suitable to the individual life. This view of right 
relations among men is, in essence, purely legal. 
The second view is Jesus’ own, according to which 
these relations are spiritual, a peremptory demand 
which God makes of men, and without the ful- 
filment of which right relations with Him are 
impossible to them. 

Between these two views men have at various 
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times sought a reconciling middle way, by imposing 
upon the first, which is in reality wholly secular, 
sanctions that properly belong to the second as 
spiritual and religious, and that are held to give to 
the edicts of society an added force. While 
Jesus, doubtless, regarded these additional sanctions 
as a step in the right direction, since they formed an 
approximation, however superficial, to His own 
view, He refused always to admit that the mere 
super-imposing of religion upon law established 
any organic connection between them. 

This is the basis of His criticism of the Mosaic 
Law in the Sermon on the Mount. In His view the 
Mosaic Law was just such a legal code with just 
such religious sanctions, and He insisted upon men 
taking a profounder view of right relations with their 
fellows than even the fulfilment of the Law made 
possible. The Law demanded right conduct. 
Now that is a mere legal demand, which, no 
matter how it is garbed in religious usage and loaded 
with religious sanctions, remains unchangeably 
legal. ‘That was not the demand which Jesus 
made of men. What He claimed from men, 
in their mutual contacts, was right motive, and 
right motive is beyond the power of law either to 
grant or to compel. \To take two only of His 
examples, which indicate the difference between 
the view of the Mosaic Law and His own con- 
cerning these social relations, we may recall His 
criticism of the eighth and the seventh command- 
ments. The Law forbade the act of murder ; 
Jesus forbade causeless anger. ‘The Law forbade 
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the act of adultery ; Jesus forbade the first wanton 
thought. Thus He was able to say truly, “ Think 
not that 1 am come to destroy the Law or the 
prophets ; I am come not to destroy but to fulfil.” 
The criticism He made was not a contradiction 
of the Law, but an amplifying of it. The principle 
upon which He acted was that the greater includes 
the less, that right relations with God postulate 
right relations with men, and that the connection 
between them is not one of mere superimposition, 
but is organic in the highest degree. 


Nowhere, perhaps, in the teaching of Jesus is this 
organic connection more sternly set forth than in 
what He had to say concerning right relations of 
men to those who had injured them. The most 
persuasive way in which Jesus set out the right 
attitude for men in these circumstances to take, 
is to be found in the words of His prayer, “ And 
forgive us our debts as we have forgiven our 
debtors’ (Matt. vi. 12, RV.). Here the restored 
relationship between God and men through divine 
forgiveness is livingly linked up with a restored 
relationship between men and men, through human 
forgiveness. ‘This is a very beautiful way in which 
Jesus states His principle. A much more forceful 
way is to be found in the sentence, “ Ye have heard 
that it was said, ‘Eye for eye, tooth for tooth’; 
but I tell you not to resist him that is evil.” 

The principle here laid down is sufficiently 
startling, even to ears that have become accustomed 
to the matchless story of the Teacher. To those 
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who first heard it stated it must have brought a 
feeling, not far removed from consternation, a 
feeling reflected in the ambiguity of the closing 
words. ‘That ambiguity, however, viewed in the 
light of the context, is not one of meaning, but 
one of shades of meaning. 

The text is undoubtedly an inhibition of 
vengeance. So fundamental is this inhibition to 
the teaching of Jesus. on men’s right relations 
one to another, that He was at pains to dissipate 
any possibility of doubt concerning what He 
meant, and to render it impregnable against all 
the assaults of malevolent casuistry and wilful 
evasion which had been the undoing of the Mosaic 
Law, and were, even as He was speaking, the object 
of His scathing contempt. This verse, in fact, 
defines the attitude which Jesus expressly commands 
men to take towards their traducers and despoilers. 
So widely flung is this imperative that He destroyed 
all possibility of its being rendered vain through 
‘traditions,’ by setting forth three illustrations 
of cases where it was to be applied, which secure 
its integrity for all time. These three illustrations 
rise in one long crescendo of insistence upon the 
commandment which He was just about to utter, 
““T say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them which hate you, pray for 
them that despitefully use you and _ persecute 
you... you, however, are to be perfect even 
as your Father which is in Heaven 1s perfect,” 
(Matt. v. 44 and 48)—a commandment itself un- 
qualified by time, place, circumstance or event. 
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The first of these three illustrations is thus 
stated by Jesus: “If a man strike thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also.’’ Luke, with 
his western training and outlook, failed to perceive 
the subtle significance of these words. He did, 
however, see that if a normally right-handed man 
struck an opponent, the blow would fall upon the 
left cheek, and, with a caution that is somewhat 
amusing, he sought out a formula which, while it 
would remove the obscurity, would preserve the 
principle. Thus he wrote: “If a man strike 
thee on the ove cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
Matthew’s statement, however, needed no such 
adjustment to make it intelligible to those who first 
heard Jesus utter it. What Jesus here referred to 
was the typically oriental way of conveying the 
most deadly insult. This was done by striking 
the opponent’s right cheek with the back of the 
right hand, and the insult lay not so much in the 
force of the blow, as in the contempt of the gesture. 
When, in the East, such a blow was struck, passions 
flamed forth and bloodshed was all but inevitable. 
It was of such a blow that Jesus spoke, and 
concerning it He said, in effect, ‘‘ You will ignore the 
insult. Instead of wiping it out in blood, you will 
turn the other cheek also.” “I tell you not to 
resist him that is evil.” 

The second illustration of which Jesus made use 
to drive home the importance of His command, 
must have been even more startling to His hearers ; 
““ Tf any man wishes to go to law with thee and take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also.” ‘To our 
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modern minds the statement may be so obscure as 
to be almost pointless, but it was neither obscure 
nor pointless to those who were within the sound 
of the Speaker’s voice, for even so were they clad. 
In Palestine to the present day two garments only 
are worn by the peasantry, an inner tunic and an 
outer cloak or robe. What Jesus meant, therefore, 
was that His command should be eabried out, even 
to the extent of stripping oneself of one’s necessary 
possessions. 

Harsh and impossible as these two illustrations of 
His command must have seemed to His astonished 
hearers, the third must have put them into grave 
doubts concerning His wisdom, so much did it 
demand of human nature; “If a man impress 
thee to go a mile, go with him two.” 

It was in Persia that the system of royal couriers 
was first established. In order to ensure the rapid 
transmission of the royal messages, and the ex- 
peditious obeying of the royal commands, a corps 
of mounted messengers was maintained. To each 
member of this corps, when he was on the king’s 
business, was given the right to impress anyone to 
accompany him one mile of his way, in order that 
no time should be lost through the ignorance of 
the messenger concerning his whereabouts. With 
their singular eclecticism in practical things, the 
Romans had accepted the principle involved in 
this, and the imperial post-system gave to its 
couriers the power to impress, at need, for one mile. 

It needs but little imagination to perceive the 
distress which such a power might conceivably cause. 
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All of life’s most sacred moments were at the mercy 
of one bearing this authority. The reverent 
burial of the dead; the joyous company of the 
marriage feast ; the quiet of the home ;_ the genial 
hospitality of the host ;_ the transaction of business ; 
the tired contentment of the labourer at the close 
of day ; the kindly ministry of healing ; all these 
were subject to interruption at the call of the courier, 
and, when he called, there was nothing to do but 
obey. 

Such an imposition would be hotly resented, 
even by men who enjoyed the privileges of modern 
civic freedom, but how would the resentment of 
free citizens compare with the cold fury of men 
who, having no rights of citizenship, belonging to 
the subordinate race, believing that they were 
under the heel of the oppressors, had yet to submit 
to this same imposition, the humiliation of which 
was intensified by a sense of their degradation ? 
That was the average Hebrew’s view of the 
exigencies of the imperial post, and it was to average 
Hebrews that Jesus suggested, “‘ If anyone impress 
you to go a mile, do not sullenly and grudgingly 
traverse that road. Go with him two.” “TI tell 
you not to resist him that is evil.” 

Thus did Jesus define the attitude of men who 
were in right relation to God towards those who 
heaped humiliation upon them. And by such 
pertinent examples did He exhibit the universality 
of Hiscommand. ‘The full force of that command, 
however, does not appear till we compare it with the 
illustrations. 
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From such a comparison one feature stands out 
clearly. It is that, while the general principle is 
stated by Jesus in a negative way, all three of His 
illustrations make a positive demand. It is not merely 
that the pursuit of revenge is prohibited, but the 
readiness to forgive, manifested in an appropriate 
act, is enjoined. We must not only not return the 
blow given, but also show our readiness to forgive 
it by further submission. We must not only 
not resist the unjust claim, but indicate our willing- 
ness to let it pass by further surrender. We must 
not only not resent the humiliation of the first 
mile, but reveal our preparedness to forgive by 
travelling the second. 

Thus the inhibition of vengeance is not left as a 
mere forbidding of retaliation. It is, in reality, 
a command to overcome malevolence by the practice 
of benevolence. This prohibition of resentment 
in action by the enjoining of benevolence does not, 
however, exhaust the rigours of this demand of 
Jesus. 

It should further be noted that, in these three 
illustrations of His principle, the readiness to forgive 
upon which He insists is instant and immediate. 
It is one thing to pray, when we ourselves need the 
mercy of God, “ And forgive us our debts, as we 
have forgiven our debtors.’”’ At such a moment 
we may, indeed, become tender to those who have 
done us grievous wrong, who have made us to drink 
the bitter wine of humiliation; but when the hot 
blood is surging through the veins, when the 
body is tingling with the sense of shocked abuse, 
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when the countenance glows with the dull fire of 
shamedness, when the hand is uplifted to smite 
the wrong-doer, and the spirit is sullen and defiant, 
how shall we be ready to forgive then? ‘That is 
quite another thing. 

Yet, if words have any meaning at all, it is just 
this which Jesus demands of men in tones of un- 
mistakable authority. With the marks of the 
smiting hand still showing livid against the right 
cheek, turn the left to the smiter. With the 
extortioner’s demand for half of your covering still 
sub judice, settle the case by giving him the other 
half as well. Wuth the oppressor’s demand still 
ringing in your ears that you should accompany 
him one mile on his way, go with him two. “I say 
unto you that ye resist not him that is evil.” 

This is the teaching of Jesus concerning men’s 
relations to their fellows in these special circum- 
stances. ‘his is the counsel which He gives con- 
cerning men’s response to those who put upon them 
hideous humiliation. And this counsel is given, 
because, by this means, we maintain our right 
relation to God as well as to men. By behaving 
thus, ‘‘ we may be the children of our Father which 
is in Heaven ; for He maketh His sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good and sendeth rain on the 
just and the unjust.” (Matt. v. 45.) 

This demand which Jesus made of those to 
whom He spoke has lost little of its novelty in the 
course of nearly two thousand years. Its very 
rigour confers upon men the right to ask, 
concerning its Promulgator, “ Did the life of Jesus 
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evidence this reaction to every humiliation put 
upon Him in His earthly days? Did He make 
this response to every personal affront to which 
men subjected Him?” ‘These questions are legiti- 
mate, in view of the sketch of the perfect character 
contained in the Beatitudes at the opening of this 
Sermon, in which Jesus makes this demand. They 
are legitimate, in view of the closing verse of this 
chapter, ““ Ye, however, are to be perfect even as 
your Father which is in Heaven is perfect.” (Matt. 
v. 48.) 

It is right, however, that we should really under- 
stand what these questions mean. ‘They do not 
mean that Jesus was never angry. Such a sup- 
position would be absurd. Oftentimes He dis- 
played a deep-seated anger, not only against evil 
acts but against evil-doers. In the next study we 
shall endeavour to give an account of such anger. 
His blazing wrath was, on occasion, like fire in 
dry stubble. ‘The essential point, meanwhile, about 
this ire of Jesus is that in no case can it be shown 
to be the result of personal affront put upon Him, 
and in no case did His indignation display either 
the quality of revenge or the spirit of retaliation. 

Many times men sought to wound Jesus by 
humiliating Him. Many times they sought to 
call up within Him that feeling of shamedness 
which is the normal response to such humiliation. 
Many times He was wounded by the bitter injustice 
and persecution with which His enemies pursued 
Him. Sometimes, also, He was wounded “in 
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much to resent. Many times men needed His 
forgiveness, and never once, out of all the many 
times, did He fail to do this thing which He de- 
manded of men. We may scrutinise every occasion 
on which personal affront was put upon Him, 
without finding any one on which He exhibited 
the desire to wreak vengeance on His enemy. 

Is not the truth the other way ? When the Samari- 
tans sought to ill-treat Him, and the fiery “sons of 
thunder ”’ were eagerly demanding of Him their 
annihilation, did He not then exhibit this readiness 
to forgive them by humorously turning the edge 
of His disciples’ resentment? When Simon Peter 
appointed himself the vicarious avenger of Jesus 
and smote off the ear of the luckless Malchus, 
servant to the High Priest, did Jesus allow this to 
pass Can anything equal the benevolent courtesy 
of His words, “ Permit me thus far,” the prelude 
to that healing? When the nine lepers, whom He 
had honoured with His healing ministry, took His 
kindness for granted, did He recall that kindness, 
even though their ingratitude was sufficiently 
humiliating to cause. Him to notice it? When 
on trial, He was mocked and scourged and garbed 
in the travesties of regal emblems ; was smitten 
on the face and invited to prophesy who smote 
Him ; spat upon, reviled and scorned, till He came 
to the ultimate humiliation. Yet He endured it 
all, despising shame, and made clear in His prayer 
for their forgiveness His readiness to forgive 
to the uttermost by that benevolent petition. 

Thus, in no case of personal humiliation did He 
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show the resentment which He here forbade or 
wreak the vengeance which He here condemned. 
In every case He displayed the positive bene- 
volence which He here enjoined. Always He 
came forth from this, His own test (one of many 
by which He judged the perfect man) Himself 
the high Exemplar of that perfection. Always 
He made plain, at the moment of the humiliation, 
His readiness to forgive the person who had done 
Him wrong, by an appropriate act of benevolence. 
“Not until seven times, but until seventy times 
seven,” was true of His forgiveness. 


Two outstanding cases of the behaviour of Jesus 
under humiliation may perhaps be considered, with 
a view to enabling us to realise how close was His 
own rigid adherence to the principle which He lays 
down in this verse with its accompanying 
illustrations. ‘These were the cases of Simon Peter 
and Judas Iscariot. 

Concerning Peter’s denial of Jesus, we need 
say nothing of a censorious nature. We are less 
concerned with assessing Peter’s conduct in humi- 
liating Jesus, than with observing how Jesus 
reacted to that humiliation. No one who reads 
the story of the denial, with this latter purpose 
in mind, can refrain from wondering how deep was 
the wound inflicted upon the heart of the Son of 
Man by the conduct of His erring disciple on that 
occasion. No thoughtful reader may lightly pass 
over that look which stirred Peter’s memory into 
uneasy life, and sent him out into the night to 
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weep tears of bitter penitence. Certainly, in that 
look there was mystery in which pathos and pain, 
misery and love were mingled in inscrutable guise. 

How, then, did Jesus meet this humiliation put 
upon Him by one whom He loved, a humiliation 
rendered the more sinister by His urgent need of a 
reliant and reliable loyalty at the moment when He 
was denied? We find, as we examine the accounts 
of the incident, that Jesus maintained Himself in 
right relations with God by putting Himself into 
right relations with Peter. He did not then 
forgive the apostle. As we have said elsewhere, 
penitence and forgiveness are not two transactions, 
but one transaction in which two people are engaged, 
and which one of these alone cannot carry through, 
even though He be the Son of God. What Jesus 
did was to indicate clearly to Peter, on the instant 
of His receiving the wound, that the way to forgive- 
ness was open to that sinner. In that look there was 
understanding, and to understand is to be ready to 
forgive. 

How deep was the understanding may be seen 
in the giving of the look. It was surely not merely 
to recall His previous warning to Peter that 
Jesus deliberately attracted his attention. It did, 
of course, have that initial effect. The warning, 
however, was not the whole utterance of Jesus upon 
that occasion. It was accompanied by other and 
more consoling information for Peter. In a word, | 
this readinesss to forgive Peter, which Jesus dis- 
played in actuality at the moment of the disciple’s 
sin, He had already displayed in anticipation of 
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that sin, and the look was intended to recall that 
fact also to Peter’s recollection. What was this 
further information which had been given and which 
the look was intended to recall to the wrong-doer ? 
Luke supplies us with a full account of it. (Chap. 
22.). Jesus had explicitly warned Peter of the danger 
that lay ahead of him, (v. 34.) ; He informed Peter 
that He Himself had interceded for him that he 
might be saved from the spiritual abyss, to the edge © 
of which his action would bring him; and He 
accompanied this with the deliberate assurance 
to the disciple that, when the latter had turned 
from his sin, Jesus would still find a use for him. 
All this is to be seen in Luke’s record (v. 31.), 
“Simon, Simon, I tell you that Satan has obtained 
permission to have all of you to siftas wheat is sifted. 
But | have prayed for yourself, that your faith may 
not fail, and you, as soon as you have repented, 
must strengthen your brethren” (Weymouth). 

In the last clause our minds turn at once to the 
conversation of the risen Christ with Peter by the 
sea-shore fire. In that scene we are brought 
face to face with one of the solemnities in the 
life of Jesus. Here, by this fire, was to be pardoned 
the deed that was done beside that other. ‘This 
curious little coincidence serves to heighten the 
solemnity of the occasion, as we are brought face 
to face with the humiliated Son of Man translating 
His readiness to forgive Peter into the awe-inspiring 
reality of forgiveness. As we listen to that solemn 
question thrice uttered, “Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou Me?” we are made to feel that the 
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forgiveness of men by Jesus is an awful thing ; 
that He suffers greatly in forgiving ; and that 
that suffering is an index of His prior suffering 
in the humiliation brought to Him by the act which 
He is forgiving. In this case, if we place ourselves 
at the point of time at which the denial was made, 
we see Jesus ready to forgive in the present ; 
having already taken steps in the past to make for- 
giveness possible ; and prepared in the future 
to translate that possibility into actuality. 

What shall we call this treatment of Peter’s 
defection? What name shall we find for this 
consideration of the disciple ? Is not this travelling 
the second mile in real earnest ? Here was no mere 
non-resistance to the evil man; no mere passive 
acquiescence in Peter’s denial. Acquiescence there 
was, in so far as He accepted the position in which 
the disciple placed Him, but an acquiescence which 
made Him ready to forgive Peter ; eager to help 
him to be forgiven; and (when once He had 
received the expression of a genuine penitence) 
willing to suffer in completing the forgiveness by an 
appropriate act of trust. 

Surely this act of trust was the last furlong in the 
long second mile that Jesus travelled, when Simon 
Peter impressed Him for the first. That disciple 
stands forth to men’s view as the great example, 
among the chosen twelve of Jesus, of Jeremiah’s 
figure of the potter and the clay. ‘‘ The clay,” said 
that prophet, ‘marred itself in the hand of the 
potter, so he made it again another vessel, as seemed 
good to the potter to make it.” Called to be a 
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fisher of men, trained with loving care to that end 
by Jesus, Simon Peter abandoned his calling in 
exchange for immunity from pain on that night 
when, with oaths, he said, ‘‘ 1 know not the man.” 
Thus did the clay called Simon Peter mar itself 
in the hands of His Potter. 

What then shall the Potter do? This shall He 
do. He shall take that very flaw in the clay and 
turn it to serve His own purpose. He shall make 
of that poor, marred clay another vessel in which 
the very weakness shall become a source of strength, 
the very blemish an ornament of glory ; “ Simon, 
son of Jonas, lovest thou Me? Feed My lambs, 
tend My sheep, feed My sheep.” 

How different is this appropriate act of trust which 
follows upon the forgiveness, which Jesus bestows, 
from even the noblest expressions of mere human 
forgiveness ! One may recall the surpassing fineness 
of Browning’s lines on “‘ The Lost Leader.” 


“ Life’s night begins ; let him never come back 
to us. 
There would be doubt, hesitation and pain ; 
Forced praise on our part—the glimmer of 
twilight ; 
Never glad confident morning again. 
Best fight on well, for we taught him—strike 
gallantly, 
Menace our hearts ere we master his own ; 
Then let him receive the new knowledge and 
wait us, 
Pardoned in Heaven, the first by the Throne.” 
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These words are the utterance of a great and 
magnanimous soul endeavouring to travel the 
second mile and fainting by the way at that same 
last furlong, the renewal of trust. These are the 
words of the great teacher of the doctrine of “‘ The 
little more—and how much it is,’’ written when 
it had proved too much. It was not so with the 
Proclaimer of the doctrine of the Second Miaile, 
in the case of Simon Peter. The last step was 
taken, the last inch travelled, the end of the road 
reached. 


Turning now to consider the case of Judas 
Iscariot, that most tragic of all tragic souls, we may 
ask ourselves, ‘‘ Did Jesus to the smiting of Judas 
turn the other cheek ? Did He travel the second 
mile with Judas as He did with Peter?” If we 
may find anywhere a test of the fulfilment by Jesus 
of His own demand, surely that test may be found 
in the conduct of Judas. No deeper humiliation 
is conceivable to the minds of men than that which 
is inflicted by the calculated treachery of a false 
friend. No injury is, in men’s view, so nearly 
unforgivable as the deliberate selling of a friend 
for gain, through the prostitution of the dear 
privileges of friendship to serve the ends of treason. 
This is easily understood. A traitor is valuable 
to a man’s enemies only in virtue of his friendship 
with the man, and only in proportion to the con- 
fidence which has been reposed in him and which 
may therefore be betrayed by him. Judas was one 
of the twelve, a member of the inner circle of Jesus’ 
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friends, the sharer of His thoughts and, to use 
Job’s expressive phrase, “‘ the man of His counsel.” 
Yet, standing within this hallowed relationship to 
Jesus, hallowed even by purely human standards, 
this man betrayed Him. ‘The question does ob- 
trude itself, and does most insistently clamour for 
an answer, “When Judas put upon Jesus this 
deepest of all conceivable humiliations, did Jesus 
exhibit that instantaneous readiness to forgive Judas, 
which lies at the basis of His statement, “ Ye 
have heard it said, Eye for eye, tooth for tooth, but 
I tell you not to resist him that is evil’?” The 
plain witness of the facts is that He did. 

This readiness to forgive, this resolute deter- 
mination to leave the way open to reconciliation, 
was manifested by Jesus as plainly to Judas as to 
Peter, and this manifestation may be studied in the 
records of the relations of Jesus to Judas. 

The treatment accorded by Jesus to Judas 
differed widely from His treatment of Simon Peter. 
To the latter the Master meted out the simple 
and straightforward rebuke or encouragement, 
appropriate to the shrewd yet unlettered under- 
standing of the man. We do not know definitely 
the social status of Judas Iscariot, but we may 
infer from the manner in which Jesus dealt with him 
that he was not entirely without enlightenment 
and education. ‘The attitude of Jesus to him, the 


essential principle which guided His treatment of 


him, may be defined as a constant and uninterrupted 
appeal alike to the higher nature and to the more 
enlightened mind of the disciple. 
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This appeal is first of all to be seen in the reticence 
which Jesus maintained concerning His knowledge 
of the treachery contemplated by His betrayer. 
His silence on this matter, which was of so great 
moment to Himself, constituted a double appeal. 
On the one hand it was an invitation to Judas 
to look clearly at that which he was contemplating, 
to view the thing as it was, with eyes undimmed 
by desire of gain. On the other hand, it was a 
token of that protective love which screens, 
even at its own expense, the greatest faults of the 
loved one from the gaze and resentment of 
others. 

When this double appeal had failed, when the 
contemplation of the hideous act kept steadily 
moving in the will of Judas towards performance, 
the silence had to be broken. ‘The time does come, 
in tragic affairs of such magnitude, when, to save a 
soul from eternal regret, it is necessary to put 
unmentionable horrors into unlovely words. 
Moments in life do arise when a soul may be 
snatched from moral abomination by the replacing 
of the silent appeal to the tempted soul by another 
appeal which derives its force and its point from 
plain blunt description of the immoral quality of 
the act contemplated. ‘Thus we find Jesus forced, 
in part, by the lack of response from Judas to the 
silent appeal, to speak out. “Did I not choose 
you—the twelve,’’ said Jesus, “‘ and, even of you, 
one is a devil” (John. vi. 70, Weymouth). Even 
in these words, however, the protective love of 
Jesus spared Judas the worst. ‘The silence was 
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not entirely broken. The deed was unmentioned, 
the doer unnamed. 

One of the most beautifully touching of all the 
appeals which Jesus made to the better nature of 
Judas Iscariot, and that which serves to bring out 
most clearly this protective love, came at that unique 
last supper. This appeal was the more moving, 
because the time was fast approaching when all 
reticence concerning the heart of the traitor would 
have to be abandoned. By the steady ignoring 
of all his Master’s conciliatory appeals, by the 
secret preparations which he had made with the 
rulers, Judas had brought about, in the life of Jesus, 
a crisis which the latter could no longer, in all 
fairness, conceal from the remaining eleven. ‘The 
hour was drawing near when the vague, general 
statements which He had uttered concerning His 
betrayal would coalesce and become crystallised 
into\ the ugly fact of Calvary, and the faithful 
disciples had a right to know the truth of 
this. 

It is in the very reluctance of Jesus to reveal the 
truth that this beautifully moving appeal to Judas 
consists. We see this reluctance manifested in 
many little but most significant ways in the supper 
room. Already, in intention, Judas had cut himself 
apart from Jesus and from the little company. 
Yet Jesus included the traitor in His washing of 
the disciples’ feet. Think of that magnanimity, 
which caused Peter such misgiving that he protested. 
Think of it being directed in love towards Judas and 
received by him with never a qualm. When the 
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fact of the betrayal had to come out quite definitely, 
Jesus stated it without comment: “Amen, I say 
unto you, One of you which eateth with Me shall 
betray Me” (Matt. xiv. 18.). The traitor is still 
unnamed. When, because of this fact, He was 
questioned by His disciples, each eager to dispel 
suspicion concerning himself, saying, “Master, 
is it 1?” the traitor alone received an answer, 
“It is as you say,”’ and he a/one heard it. 

This last fact is made obvious from Peter’s 
persistent urging of the Beloved Disciple to as- 
certain the name of the betrayer from the lips of 
Jesus. And when, at Peter’s urging, the Beloved 
Disciple did ask, “ Who is it, Lord ?”’ he received 
the answer, “ He to whom I give the sop.” This 
statement again came in a whisper, and was followed 
by the act which sealed the lips of the questioner 
during the feast. 

The giving of the sop is not, of course, to be 
regarded merely as a pre-arranged sign between 
Jesus and the Beloved Disciple. It was something 
infinitely more beautiful. In ordinary circum- 
stances it formed the last fine courtesy of a gracious 
host to his most honoured guest, before the latter’s 
departure from the feast. It was the seal of a 
suave and generous hospitality and, as such, regarded 
as an honoured distinction. Judas understood 
this. So did the Beloved Disciple. So did the 
remaining ten. ‘This was the all but final appeal 
which Jesus made to that soul in shipwreck. In 
spite of the humiliation to which Judas had sub- 
jected Him, was even then subjecting Him, and 
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was about to subject Him, Jesus revealed His 
readiness to forgive His betrayer by this most 
appropriate act. Even so gracious a gesture 
failed to break down the unhallowed resoluteness 
of purpose which filled that heart. 

It was at that point that Jesus, sick at heart, said 
to him, “ That thou doest, do quickly,”’ and Judas 
stood not upon the order of his going, but went. 
This sudden haste on the false disciple’s part reveals 
these words as the last saving of Judas which Jesus 
was permitted to do. He could not save the be- 
trayer from himself, but He saved him from the 
vengeance of the others. They thought that Judas 
was being sent on some business for the little 
company. 

Let us leave that troubled heart to its misery. 
Let us fix our gaze on that gracious Person whom 
he betrayed. What shall we say of Him who, 
with full knowledge of that black heart’s blackest 
intention, still to that lost one held forth the 
crowning symbol of His regal bounty? Is not 
this again travelling the second mile? In that last 
supper alone, how many steps in weariness of spirit 
did this dauntless Traveller take at the bidding of 
Judas Iscariot, who had impressed Him the first 
mile ? 

The last remained to be taken. When the 
sanctuary of that night-clad garden was invaded 
by the flaring of torches, by the raucous voices 
and noisy feet of the mob, so alien to its peace, 
these two were yet once more to meet, were destined 
once more to exchange an honoured and honourable 
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symbol of love, but with what a difference in the 
purpose of the profferer of that symbol! It was 
doubtless of this scene that that strange genius 
was thinking, when he wrote : 


“All men kill the thing they love 
In thought and deed and word. 

The coward does it with a kiss, 
The brave man with a sword.’’! 


It was in the accepting of the Judas-kiss that the 
last step was taken. How shall we regard the 
words then spoken by Jesus, “ Friend, betrayest 
thou the Son of Man with a kiss?” Were they 
just the expression of shocked reproach at this 
fresh infamy? Were they uttered in contempt of 
one who was quite past redemption ? Were they 
a miserably futile sneer at a bestialised humanity ? 
Do such thoughts, in their explanation of these 
words, bring to us any degree of real conviction ? 
Were these words not rather the last sad appeal to 
Judas, the last sublime expression which Jesus 
uttered to him of that readiness to forgive, which 
the Meek and Lowly in heart ever evinced to 
those who had wronged Him, no matter how 
grievous the injury they had done Him? Were 
they not, in reality, a heart-rending paraphrase, 
wholly devoid of personal resentment, of the 
prophet’s fateful cry, “O turn ye, O turn ye, for 
why will you die?’’ Even this failed to move 
Judas to repentance, and he comes down to us, 

1 Oscar Wilde: Ballad of Reading Gaol. 
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the most tragic and terrible example in all 
history of the difference between penitence and 
remorse. 

Between the case of Simon Peter and that of 
Judas, between these two extremely different 
modes of moral impressment, what a host of others 
there were! How many (both individuals and 
communities) sought to compel this Holy One of 
God to traverse the first humiliating mile—Caiaphas, 
Pilate, Herod, thieves, soldiers, mobs, making 
gay holiday of His agony, only to find that, having 
been prodded cruelly to the end of the first mile, 
He willingly travelled the second also, even to the 
uttering of that prayer, in the midst of His mortal 
pain, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 

In this last utterance He brought to its perfect 
consummation His own practice of His teaching on 
this aspect of men’s right relations with men, as 
part of their right relations with God. Thus it 
ever was. Thus it is and ever shall be. Above 
the tumult and the din of the misguided mob, 
above the verdicts of Israel’s court and Rome’s 
judiciaries, that Voice still rings in ever more 
dominant iteration through the halls of time, 
“Ye have heard that it was said, Eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, but I tell you not to resist him that 
is evil. . . . If a man impress thee to go a mile, 
go with him two.” MHierarch and tetrarch and 
proconsul have passed, they themselves hanging 
on to the fringe of history by reason of their con- 
nection with Jesus ; their only recorded utterances 
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earning nothing of respect from men yi chein 
judgments of this Prisoner serving but to render 
His claim the surer, ‘“‘ Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but My words shall not pass away.” 


CHAPTER VI 


THE INDIGNATION OF JESUS 
“He looked round on them with anger.’’—Markiii. 5. 


ProsaBLy no aspect of the life of Jesus has been 
more keenly scrutinised by His critics than that 
in which He is seen displaying anger. It is felt 
instinctively by such critics that in this matter, if 
any matter, He was vulnerable, and the fact that 
He was devastatingly angry, not once nor twice 
during the course of His ministry, is held by them 
to furnish at least prima facie evidence for the 
case against His moral perfection. The aim of 
this study is other than apologetic ; nevertheless, 
a comment on this view seems to be advisable, 
if not indispensable. 

The comment is that attacks of this kind on the 
ethical perfection of Jesus are dangerous only so 
long as the general assumptions, upon which they 
rest, remain unchallenged. These general assump- 
tions are two in number. ‘The one is that anger 
is, of itself, an evil thing and cannot be expressed 
without sin by the person who gives it tongue. 
The falsity of this assumption is seen at once, as 
soon as it is explicitly stated, for no truth commands 
amore generalagreement among men, than that there 
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are times, in this imperfect world of ours, when 
not to be angry is an offence against God and man, 
and occasions when the absence of a flaming 
wrath is but the badge of a dehumanised soul. 
The assumption, brought thus into the open, is 
seen to be shallow, but it is none the less potent, for, 
to the generality of men, anger appears so often as 
a vice that they entirely overlook the possibility 
of its appearing as a virtue, unless and until the 
existence of this possibility is insisted upon. 

The second assumption concerning the anger of 
Jesus rests upon the experience of men with regard 
to this emotion, and is more insidious than the 
first. Itis, perhaps, right to say that, of all emotions, 
anger is most liable to be abused and is most 
often abused. From this record of experience the 
induction is made, admittedly upon an incalculably 
great number of instances, that no man can possibly 
go through life, without being guilty of anger which 
is harmful to the human spirit and thus leads to 
estrangement from God. 

Such an induction, however, retains its right to 
be regarded as true, only so long as no genuine 
contradictory instance is adduced. When, there- 
fore, we assume that Jesus, at some time or other 
when He was angry, inevitably fell into sin, because 
that is what happens to all men at some time, 
we are, in reality, begging the whole question by 
pre-supposing that He was not the genuine contra- 
dictory instance which would make the induction 
finally invalid, while leaving it true in the main. 

It has seemed right to touch upon these things, 
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not so much by way of apologetic as to clear the 
ground for a consideration of this aspect of the 
emotional life of Jesus, which is our real concern, 
and to make plain to ourselves the danger of such 
assumptions being allowed to prejudice us in our 
examination of it. In order that that examination 
may be thorough, a further question falls to be an- 
swered, the prior question, “ What is anger?” In 
answer to this question, it will be sufficient for our 
purpose to note one or two important features of 
this emotion. 

The first of these is that anger is a single emotion, 
intrinsically without moral quality. It seems need- 
ful to stress this point in view of the looseness of 
the distinction implied in such expressions as 
“righteous” and “unrighteous ’’ anger. If such 
a distinction is held to mean that there are qualitative 
differences between these two, so deep as to imply 
two separate emotions, one intrinsically morally 
good and the other intrinsically morally evil, 
then we must regard the distinction as fundamentally 
erroneous. If, however, the words are to be 
interpreted merely as a shorthand way of recording 
that the single emotion, anger, has both its uses and 
abuses, and derives its moral quality partly from the 
character of the user and partly from the manner 
in which he uses it, then the distinction may be 
allowed to stand. In that case the derivative 
nature of the moral quality of anger is safeguarded. 

The second point with regard to this emotion 
may be thus stated. Anger which has, as its use, 
the definite advancement of righteousness, has 
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a distinctive part to play in the bringing in of the 
Kingdom of God, as Jesus understood it. In this 
high process the emotion has three great functions 
to perform. It serves as a moral and spiritual 
corrective of evils already existent ; it serves as a 
moral and spiritual deterrent from evils which may 
be contemplated, or which may conceivably come 
Within the scope of contemplation ; and, lastly, 
it has its place among the factors which determine 
positively the criterion of moral and spiritual 
conduct. Such anger is not impersonal. It is, 
on the contrary, highly personal. It is the normal 
reaction to evil made by the good man. It is the 
indignant expression of a personality which finds 
its highest good in right relations with God and, 
therefore, in right relations with men, against that 
which prevents such relations. In a word, it 
flows from a heart surrendered to the will of God 
against that which tends to thwart or circumvent 
that will. 

Over against this must be set the truth that anger 
which has, as its abuse, the definite tendency, no 
matter how speciously disguised, towards un- 
righteousness, is playing its part in preventing the 
coming of the Kingdom of God, as Jesus viewed it, 
and is, therefore, in the derivative sense, morally 
and spiritually evil. Such anger is always, in the 
final analysis, a manifestation of the ugly and evil 


heresy of self-will. 


Thus, when we approach the consideration of the 
anger of Jesus, and the part which it played in His 
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life, we may regard ourselves as being freed from the 
critical bias inherent in both assumptions of which 
we have spoken. Having regard to the nature 
of this emotion we may say with candour, “ The 
anger of Jesus was not necessarily an evil thing, 
since the moral quality of this feeling is always 
derived.” And we may say with equal truth, 
“We cannot assert that Jesus, being angry, sinned, 
until we know definitely whether He used His 
anger to further the fulfilment of the will of God 
or abused it by thwarting the Kingdom of God 
through the exaltation of His own self-will.” 

This brings us face to face with the task of re- 
discovering, for ourselves, in which of these two 
directions the anger of Jesus travelled. Only by 
a consideration of its manifestations may we deter- 
mine whether it was wholly righteous or partly 
unrighteous. Our enquiry will probably be most 
fruitful in results if we make a candid endeavour 
to answer such questions as “ What were the 
occasions of the anger of Jesus?”’ “* What form 
did it assume?” “‘ What motive directed it?” 
“What results flowed from it P”’ 

In seeking to ascertain what occasioned the anger 
of Jesus, a consideration of the instances reveals 
one truth, namely that there never was an occasion 
placed on record when His anger could be attributed 
purely, or even possibly, to the eccentricities of 
self-will. All scrutiny, all criticism has failed to 
produce one single clearly authenticated instance 
of which it may, beyond question, be said, “ At 
this point the anger of Jesus was the result of 
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thwarted or stubborn egoism.” It is, indeed, 
as we have seen, quite the contrary. In His life 
there is no single instance in which, after receiving 
a personal affront, He did not display to those who 
had injured Him (and that at the moment of His 
receiving the injury) that readiness to forgive which 
He had enjoined upon others; and in His death 
He attained to the “ height of this great argument ”’ 
in His supplication and intercession for those who 
had wrought that evil. Not only so; there were 
even occasions when He passed beyond this in- 
stantaneous readiness to forgive, and on to the 
greater magnanimity of helping men to desire for- 
giveness. We have instanced, in the previous 
chapter, the cases of Simon Peter and Judas Iscariot. 

It is not too much to say, indeed, that to all the 
obloquy that was heaped upon Him, to all the 
questionings of His authority, to all the doubts 
cast upon the genuineness of His _ personal 
righteousness, even to questions that were meant 
to humiliate Him (such as that of the lawyer who 
asked ‘‘ Who is my neighbour?” or the political 
trap concerning “God or Cesar”), Jesus made 
reactions and responses which were unobscured by 
what is known as personal resentment. Wherever 
the occasions of His anger may be found, they cannot 
be regarded as springing from the personal 
humiliation which He so often endured, and the 
manifestations of His wrath were not the product of 
thwarted or vexed self-will. 

In view of the implacable warfare which Jesus 
waged upon sin, we ought perhaps to ask our- 
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selves, “Did sinners occasion anger in Jesus?” 
We know that He condemned sin. We know 
that, in the sternest and most unequivocal terms, 
He denounced it. How then did He regard the 
perpetrators of these things which His soul 
abhorred ? As we pass them one by one in review, 
can we find any trace of anger in His attitude towards 
them ? , 

Let us look at His treatment of the women. 
There was that woman whom the Pharisees brought 
to Him within the precincts of the Temple. 
She was betrothed, yet she had been taken in 
adultery. Was Jesus angry with her? Did His 
wrath blaze forth at the enormity of her offence? 
Then there was that other by the well of Jacob, 
near Sychar. Did Jesus travel into Samaria to 
meet her, in order that He might break her heart 
with the dread condemnation of His ire? Did 
Mary Magdalene love Him because He had seared 
her soul with His blistering words? Was it 
condemnation or commendation that the poor 
wanderer received from Him in the house of Simon 
the leper? Were the words He spoke of her, and 
those He addressed # her, uttered with the easy 
fluency of outraged decency ? 

Or let us glance at the men. When Jesus said 
to that paralytic whom his friends let down through 
the roof, “Son, thy sins be forgiven thee,” are 
we to believe that this was the condemnation of 
an irate puritan? When He touched the leper, 
was His touch a blow delivered in horrified wrath ? 
When, of that solitary soul who returned to give 
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thanks for healing, He asked the question, “ Were 
there not ten healed, and where are the nine?” 
are we to understand this very natural interrogation 
to be the outcome of dire fury at the ingratitude of 
men? Did His words, “ One thing thou lackest,”’ 
spoken to the young ruler whom, having looked 
on, He loved, fall on that sinner’s ears as the trump 
of doom? When that seeker who, in spite of his 
religious training, was not satisfied with his spiritual 
condition, came to Jesus by night, was he received 
with indignation by Jesus, treated with scant 
courtesy, or summarily dismissed? When the 
dying thief uttered his ‘‘ Jesus, remember me,” 
how shall we regard the answer ? Is it not the case 
that some of the most profoundly arresting and 
comforting portions of the teaching of Jesus were 
addressed, in the first place, to some of these in- 
dividual sinners ? 

We may say, at any rate, that anyone may exhaust 
the list of those who came to Jesus without finding 
in Him any token of anger directed against them 
on account of their sins. ‘There was not one sinner 
who sought His aid to whom He said, either 
by word or gesture, “ Go away ; you have sinned 
against My Father. I have nothing to say to you.” 
We may, therefore, conclude that, while the heart 
of Jesus could not and would not tolerate offence 
against God, He did not, speaking generally, 
direct His anger against sinners. Speaking 
generally, the occasions of His wrath are not to be 
found in this direction. 

The qualification “‘ speaking generally ”’ is, how- 
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ever, essential to this statement, for there was one 
type of sinner whom we must exclude from it. 
To any sinner moved to repentance, or seeking for 
light, the attitude of Jesus was always one of pure 
and lovely and redeeming compassion; but against 
the smug, self-satisfied sinner who was prepared 
to undertake, in an offensively patronising manner, 
the spiritual direction of others, and who, in fact, 
regarded this direction, not as a_ responsibility 
but as a prerogative, against that type of sinner 
Jesus did display His anger, and that in no doubtful 
measure. 

These people, who, in their blind self-absorption, 
mistook a spurious religiosity for genuine religion, 
always called forth His wrath, and the only occasions 
on which Jesus was angry were, without exception, 
those on which these men practised or displayed 
their hypocrisy before Him. Mostly He generalised 
these sinners under the title of ‘‘ scribes and Phar- 
isees,”” but we must beware of assuming that, in 
His violent condemnation of them, He was casti- 
gating these classes as such. ‘Two considerations 
will help us to avoid such a conclusion. On the 
one hand, He condemned many people (and even 
cities) who did not belong to these classes and, 
on the other, He exempted from condemnation 
some who did. 

These people, in their lives, arrogated to them- 
selves a moral and spiritual superiority which had 
no foundation in experimental reality, and which 
displayed itself in a spiritual attitude of dictatorship 
towards man and patronage towards God. The 
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posture of self-sufficient egoism in relation both to 
God and man defined these sinners, in the mind 
of Jesus, as being in wrong relation to both, and 
He regarded their pretensions as the negation 
of all true piety. The absence of results in con- 
duct from their profession of religion was to Him 
the unmistakable sign of a disrupted contact with 
the Eternal. Moreover, the sin they committed 
was not an action due to temptation having over- 
come, either spasmodically or habitually, their 
will to righteousness. It was, rather, an attitude 
springing from and vigorously maintained by 
their will to self-righteousness, and which was 
therefore irreconcilable with the will of God, as Jesus 
knew it. 

The anger of Jesus was, therefore, directed, 
in this matter, against these sinners, because He 
recognised, in these exalters of self-will, the 1n- 
veterate enemies of His redeeming purpose. Him- 
self submitting to, nay, leaping up gladly to do, 
the will of His Father, He saw in these people the 
negation of His own attitude, and He ruthlessly 
fought them. His acute analysis of the case, 
and His pellucid understanding of the absolute 
impossibility of reconciling the two attitudes, is 
seen in the words which He addressed on one 
occasion to them. “ Ye are of your father the 
devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do, (John 
vill. 44). In a word, they were thwarting the 
will of God, as it was revealed in Jesus Himself. 
Here lay the only cause of the anger of Jesus, and 
the specific appearances of this perverse spirit were 
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the only occasions which called it forth. Then 
indeed “‘ He looked round on them with anger.” 


In seeking to understand and estimate the import 
of the indignation of Jesus, it may be well for us to 
ascertain in what channels it flowed, what form it 
took. Going through the instances in which He 
showed this emotional experience, one is struck 
by the fact that almost all His expressions of anger 
fall into one or other of two forms. 

The first of these was that of contrasting the self- 
righteous with some person or class of persons whom 
they despised. This is the method of which He 
made use in the parable of the Pharisee and the 
publican. ‘There is a fierce breath of biting satire 
in the picture which Jesus draws of that puffed-up 
hypocrite who prayed, “I thank thee, God, that 
I am not as other men are, or even as this publican.” 
One can almost catch the sardonic glint in the eye 
of the Master as He stood watching such an one 
“saying his prayers.’’ In contrast to this superbly 
magnanimous condescension of the Pharisee towards 
God, 1s set that movingly simple and sincere petition 
of the publican ‘who would not so much as lift 
up his eyes unto Heaven,” “‘ God, be merciful to me, 
a sinner.” Having thus skilfully sketched the two 
portraits, so expressive of the two different attitudes 
to God, Jesus drew the conclusion, familiar enough 
to us but surely somewhat startling to those who 
first heard it stated, “I tell you this man went down 
to his house justified, rather than the other.” 

The contrast here made in a particular instance 
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is set forth in more general terms in the parables 
of the great supper and of the marriage of the 
king’s son, which must have been very bitter 
instruction to the Pharisees, those leaders of Israel, 
whose very name, the Separate Folk, indicates 
their pride of place in the national religion. How 
bitter it was may be estimated to some extent by 
their plots to kill Him. A more concrete occasion 
for making this contrast more pointedly and per- 
sonally explicit was furnished by the words of the 
Gentile centurion, who so unreservedly placed 
himself in the hands of Jesus, and the words of the 
latter, addressed to the crowd on that occasion, 
make clear, beyond all misinterpretation, what 
He meant by the contrast: ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, 
I have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel. 
And I say unto you that many shall come from the 
East and from the West and shall sit down with 
Abraham and Isaac and Jacob in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but the children of the Kingdom shall 
be cast into outer darkness ; there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth,’ (Matt. vill. 10-12). 

In like manner Jesus contrasts the self-righteous 
scribes and Pharisees of His own day with their 
forefathers, and the sharpness of the contrast is 
heightened by His genius for setting the im- 
plications of the words of His contemporaries in 
their true light. ‘The twenty-third chapter of the 
first Gospel is a fierce, almost vitriolic denun- 
ciation of these. ‘There is nothing in all the pro- 
phets to compare with the sheer mordant satire 
of the seven-fold woe there pronounced upon 
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scribe and Pharisee. The first six woes of the 
series will be considered later. Meanwhile the 
one contrast in the series, the seventh woe, may 
here fittingly be examined. 

It arose directly from the words of the offenders, 
from the boast of His contemporaries, “ If we had 
lived in the days of our fathers, we should not have 
shared with them in the murder of the prophets.” 
This boast, itself surely the true index of their 
profane pride, roused Jesus to a storm of passionate 
invective. He poured contempt on their care of 
the prophets’ tombs. He mercilessly seized hold 
of their implied admission that they were the children 
of murderers, and tauntingly bade them fill up the 
measure of their forefathers. ‘To their self-satisfied 
assertion that they were not as their fathers, He 
replied with a sweeping inclusion of them among 
their fathers, stating that of this generation of vipers 
would be required all the righteous blood shed upon 
the earth, and identifying them, with their forebears, 
as the murderers of all the righteous from Abel to 
Zechariah. ‘This terrible indictment reveals, at 
one and the same time, Christ’s knowledge that 
their conduct would inevitably lead them to a greater 
offence than any committed by their ancestors, and 
His recognition of the solidarity of evil-doers. 

One more contrast may be mentioned to illustrate 
this first form which the anger of Jesus took against 
the self-righteous. It reveals the anger of Jesus, 
not this time directed against the “scribes and 
Pharisees,”’ but against the Galilean cities. Mat- 
thew, (xi. 20 ff.) records, “Then began He to 
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upbraid the towns where His mighty works had 
been done—JZecause they had not repented. Woe 
to thee, Chorazin,’” He cried, ‘ Woe to thee, 
Bethsaida ! For, if the mighty works had been 
done in Tyre and Sidon which have been done in 
both of you, they would, long ere now, have repented 
in sackcloth and ashes. Only, I tell you that it 
will be more endurable for Tyre and Sidon in the 
day of Judgment than for you. And thou, Caper- 
naum, Shalt thou be exalted even unto Heaven? 
Even to Hades shalt thou descend ! For, had the 
mighty works been done in Sodom which have 
been done in thee, that city would have survived 
until now. I tell you all that it will be more 
endurable for the land of Sodom on the day of 
Judgment than for thee ” (Weymouth’s translation). 

The words themselves indicate the stress of the 
denunciatory passion in Jesus, and the bitterness 
of spirit which these cities by the lakeside must 
have experienced on hearing this condemnation 
would not be lessened by His deliberate wounding 
of their “exaltation to Heaven,’ through the 
contrast, unfavourable to them, with the licentious 
cities of the Levant, and the dread fate of obscenity 
typified by the city of antiquity. 

With this example we may close our consideration 
of this first mould into which Jesus cast His in- 
dignation. We have seen Him attacking the 
self-righteous by contrasting them to their dis- 
advantage with those whom they regarded as 
inferior to them and, therefore, of less importance 
to God. It was surely a new thing for the Pharisee 
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to hear the publican’s righteousness praised above 
his own. It was certainly not the traditional view 
of the relative merits, in God’s eyes, of the ‘‘ Masters 
in Israel ’’ and the “ sinners,’’ which was expressed 
in the parables dealt with above. It was strange 
teaching to these self-righteous “seed of Abraham”’ 
to hear from this Galilzan’s lips that the Gentiles 
whom they despised would enter the Kingdom 
from which they, the children of the Kingdom, 
would be excluded. It could hardly be other 
than bitterly humiliating to men who were priding 
themselves on being better than their ancestors, 
to be told that they were lineal descendants of 
murderers and would certainly revert to type; 
nor could one expect, in the Galilean cities, any- 
thing like popular applause of the sentiment that they 
were worse than those cities of which they held the 
names as a veritable by-word. 

One question may be asked, as we contemplate 
the form which this vast outpouring of the wrath 
of Jesus took. Was His choice of this form ac- 
cidental ? Does it look as if it had been casually 
chosen ? Is it not much more reasonable to regard 
this consistent use of contrast as a deliberate 
choice on the part of Jesus, because it furnished 
Him at once with a point at which all the self- 
righteous were vulnerable, and an adequate means 
of wounding their self-righteousness to the death ? 
This, at least, may be said, that His use of this 
method was wonderfully systematic, if it was 
accidental, and His motive for using it was wonder- 
fully single-minded. We have it displayed in 
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Matthew’s introduction to the attack on the Galizan 
cities, “ Then began He to upbraid the towns .. . 
because they had not repented.” 

It was not always, however, that Jesus made use 
of this method of contrast in thundering out His 
denunciations of the self-righteous in His day. 
There was another way in which His anger blazed 
forth. This was by making a brief but telling 
statement of the case, either before or after the 
denunciation. 

This second form which the indignation of Jesus 
took may be studied with very great fulness in the 
examples of it given by Matthew in his twenty-third 
chapter, and by Mark in his seventh. In the 
former is given the series of seven woes, the seventh 
of which has already been touched upon as coming 
under the other form, that of contrast. 

This whole chapter is a baleful analysis of the 
spiritual pretensions of the rulers of His day. The 
opening words of each woe were, of themselves, 
sufficiently blasting, “‘ Woe to you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites,” but they are as nothing 
compared to the names which He hurled at these 
individuals in the course of His denunciation. 
They were “blind guides,” (v. xvi. etc.), ‘blind 
fools,” (v. 17.), ‘‘ blind,” (v. 19.), “ blind Phari- 
Seegn. (v,26.), “ like ‘hited sepulchres,”’ (v. 28.), 
“serpents ’’ and “generation of vipers,” (v. 33.). 
The singularly strong insistence on the epithet 
“blind” is noteworthy. The actions which 
called forth this stream of vituperation are 

+ Cf. Luke XJ, 43ff, 
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themselves its sufficient justification. For this 
reason Jesus seems to have been content with a 
mere explicit statement of the offences to which 
His flaming wrath gave edge. Here is a summary 
of the reasons for His calling down the woes on 
the rulers. 

“ For you lock the door of the kingdom of Heaven 
against men ; you, yourselves, do not enter nor 
do you allow those to enter who are seeking to do 


SOL AVEET 33) 

‘ For you scour sea and land in order to make one 
proselyte ; and, when he is gained, you make him 
twice as much the Son of Gehenna as yourselves.” 
CVE" 1063) 

“You draw finical distinctions between the 
sanctuary and the gold of the sanctuary (vv. 16-17.), 
and between the altar and what is on the altar— 
always to your own advantage ”’ (vv. 18-22). 

‘You pay tithes on the insignificant and omit the 
weightier matters of the law—justice, mercy and 
faithful dealing—whereas you ought to do both.” 
(vv. 23-4.) 

‘“ You wash clean the outside of the cup and dish, 
while within they are full of greed and indulgence.” 
(vv. 25-6.) 

‘You are fair on the outside like a choice and care- 
fully tended burial-vault, but inside you are as 
full of insincerity and lawlessness as it is of dead 
men’s bones and all that is unclean.”’ (vv. 27-8.) 

It should be noted also that in various readings 
there is added to these woes, either before or after 
verse 13, that which is expressed in Mark xii. 40., 
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with practically the same apostrophe as these seven. 
“For you devour widows’ houses even while for 
a pretence you make long prayers.”” One can well 
understand the conclusion of this accusation so 
boldly stated, ‘‘ therefore you will receive the severer 
punishment.” 

The seventh chapter of Mark’s Gospel contains 
much matter which, though recorded probably 
earlier than this account of Matthew’s, may be 
regarded as a kind of supplement to that dreadful 
indictment. There, according to Mark, new 
offences are exposed by Jesus, new triflings and 
trivialities brought to light, new examples of neglect 
of moral obligations being sanctioned by a perverse 
and self-righteous legalism. More important, how- 
ever, than the particular examples of conduct which 
Jesus there condemns, is His comment on these: 
“ For ye leave the commandment of God and hold 
fast to the tradition of men” (v. 8.), “ making 
void the word of God by your tradition ” (v. 13.). 

In this generalised characterisation of self- 
righteous behaviour we have Jesus’ own statement 
of the ground of His anger. Nothing is more 
marked in His life than the difference between 
His treatment of those who came to Him in sincere 
and single heart and those who were of the company 
and spirit of the Pharisees, “‘a stiff-necked and 
perverse generation.” On one occasion He ex- 
plained the difference in treatment by referring it 
to the principle on which it was based, and His 
words come to us, solemn and silencing. 


“All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be 
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forgiven unto men, but the blasphemy against the 
Holy Spirit shall not be forgiven unto men. And 
whoever shall speak a word against the Son of Man, 
it shall be forgiven him; but whoever shall speak 
against the Holy Spirit, it shall never be forgiven 
unto him, neither in this age, nor in that which is 
to come.” (Matt. xii. 31-2.) 


With the formulation of this principle we may pass 
from the consideration of the two forms which the 
anger of Jesus took, toask ourselves, “* What motive 
directed His indignation?’’ From an analysis 
of the occasions upon which He gave expression to 
it, we may see that it does not look like the aimless 
outbursts of uncontrolled passion. It has, rather, 
the appearance of being the instrument of some 
deeper motive. This motive may be deduced from 
the principle enunciated above. What that solemn 
statement implies is that there are two types of sin. 
There are sins which, no matter how blighting 
their effects upon the life, do not inherently exclude 
forgiveness, because they do not inherently exclude 
repentance. ‘There is in the sinning soul no denial 
of the supremacy of God, or of its dependence 
upon Him. As against this, there is the unpardon- 
able sin. ‘The thwarting of the will of God in this 
is not here accidental; it is substantial. ‘The 
persistent exaltation of self-will zs the sin. It is 
the very defiance which this spirit offers to the 
Holy Spirit that destroys all hope of penitence 
and, therefore, of forgiveness ; for, as said before, 
the repentance-forgiveness transaction is not two 
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separate processes, but ove process in which two 
persons are engaged. If, therefore, one of these 
two persons persistently refuses to join in the two- 
sided but single process, the other 1s powerless. 
Now the very essence of self-righteousness is that 
it sees no need of repentance and therefore, if 
persisted in, it cannot be forgiven, because it cannot 
be repented of. 

It was to sinners who were entering upon this 
soul-destroying course that Jesus spoke His solemn 
words. It was upon sinners like them that He 
poured out the vials of His wrath. What, then, 
was the motive of this wrath? Was it His aim, 
born of the knowledge of the incompatibility of 
their view with His purpose, to destroy these 
“blind guides,’ in order to save those whom 
they were misleading ? We know that He was 
prepared to destroy the misleading influence. We 
know that His anger was used to accomplish this. 
But, in doing so, did His indignation become merely 
a blighting force upon the lives of those against 
whom He exercised it? This question must 
give us pause. If this were true, then it would seem 
that there was a certain human weakness in Jesus. 
It is no sound argument against this conclusion to 
say that these creatures were as vermin to be 
destroyed, in order that others might be saved. 
They were men. ‘They were of God’s creating. 
They came within the scope of God’s providence, 
and in that providence Jesus Himself was in the 
world to redeem them. These self-righteous, who 
_ wereon thevery edge of committing the unpardonable 
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sin, were, as yet, the potential sons of God. 
Jesus Himself was emphatic upon the all inclusive- 
ness of His redeeming purpose. Are we, then, to 
believe that these passionate outbursts against these 
self-willed were the only parts of His experience © 
in which He failed to perceive the will of God 
steadily and whole? 

The only way open to us to investigate this 
question is to look further into the relations of Jesus 
with these people, paying special attention to the 
attendant circumstances and to His utterances, 
(other than the expressions of His anger), made in 
these circumstances. On a fair view of the in- 
stances, we find much more than anger. For 
instance, when Mark tells us that Jesus looked 
round upon His critics with indignation, he adds 
the comment, “ being grieved at the blindness of 
their hearts.’”’ Again, at the conclusion of the 
pronouncement by Jesus of the seven-fold woe, 
in Matthew’s gospel, we find Him also uttering 
these words, “Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee, how oft would I have gathered thy 
children together even as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings and ye would not.’’} 
The tragic note of this grief-stricken love lay in the 
closing words of this utterance. Every instrument 
of that love had been used to accomplish His object 
of bringing these people into right relations with 
God and men, but they would not. The same 
yearning tenderness is seen in His final lament 

1 Matthew XXIII, 37. 
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over Jerusalem, ‘If thou hadst known, even thou 
at least in this thy day, the things which belong 
unto thy peace! But now they are hid from thine 
eyes.” There is an ignorance of the mind 
which may be remedied. There is an ignor- 
ance of the will, which, if persisted in, is beyond 
remedy and leads to irretrievable ruin. It was, 
among other reasons, to avert this from these 
people themselves that Jesus used His anger 
against them. His wrath was not the mere insensate 
fury of a quick-tempered person ; it was, in one 
aspect, the chastening product of a selfless love, 
and was laden with the redeeming purposiveness 
of that love. This motive of divine love, which 
permeated every manifestation of the anger of 
Jesus, reached its highest in the prayer on the 
Cross, ‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” In His anger there was grief-laden 
love at the first, and, at the last, when the fury of 
His wrath had spent itself against their hardness 
of heart, it was grief-laden love that remained. 
Surely an anger directed by such a selfless motive 
is neither weakness nor sin. It were, indeed, a sad 
thing to worship a Lord of all good life who could 
not be angry with men, for that could mean but 
one of two things ; either that such a Being looks 
complacently upon evil, or that He has not sufficient 
interest in men to be angry with them. ‘Thus 
it is in the chastening anger of Jesus that we find 
one of the clearest evidences of His redeeming love, 
and one of the proofs of His perfect obedience 
to the will of His Father. 
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What were the results of the indignation of Jesus ? 
In answer to this question we must measure the 
efficacious righteousness of His anger by the faith- 
fulness with which it fulfilled the three-fold function 
of what is termed righteous indignation. Judged 
by this standard, the wrath of Jesus was not wholly 
in vain directed against the self-complacency of 
the self-righteous. 

It did undoubtedly serve in great measure as a 
corrective of evils already existent. The most 
obvious piece of evidence for this lies in the kind 
of death He died. Had His anger been a futile 
thing, this could not have happened as it did. Had 
His fury made of His searching criticisms of the 
exponents of self-righteousness mere inarticulate 
maundering mouthings, the quasi-leaders of Israel 
would not have required to kill Him. The ribald 
and railing laughter of His hearers would have 
managed to reduce Him to silence. It was because 
His anger gave point to His accusations and made 
them like winged barbs, that the rulers had Him 
executed. His wrath, in fact, evoked a storm which 
engulfed Him, so great a conviction did His burning 
words bring to men. ‘This was the settled con- 
viction of Caiaphas, a conviction, be it noted, arrived 
at from a desire to save others from being, as he 
thought, misled by Jesus. 

There are, however, other evidences that the 
anger of Jesus was a moral corrective of existing 
evils. Some of these are to be found in the changed 
lives of men like Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, 
Gamaliel and the rich young ruler. Even within 
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the ruling class itself, the wrath of Jesus, making 
crystal-clear His denunciations of abuses, revealed 
these to some, for the first time, as abuses. Such 
members began to perceive that there was some- 
thing wrong with the traditional religion. Nicode- 
mus got near to the root of the business when he 
protested against the existing evil, saying, “‘ Doth 
our law judge any man before it hath heard him ?”’ 
So Gamaliel learned also that the rulings of the 
elders of Israel were not necessarily clothed with 
God’s power, and learned it so thoroughly that, 
for the time being, he actually managed to persuade 
his fellow-rulers of its truth. Thus, while it was 
said, (and said at the time no doubt sincerely), to the 
officers sent to arrest Him, “ Are ye also deceived ? 
Have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed 
on Him?” it was not long before it could be 
recorded that “many of the rulers also believed 
on Him.” 

In drawing men’s attention to the evils within the 
Church of His day, Jesus not only corrected exist- 
ing evils, but His anger acted as a deterrent from 
evils contemplated. By His scourging and ridi- 
culing of all self-righteous practices He created 
a public opinion against them. How strong this 
public opinion was may be judged from His cleans- 
ing of the Temple.t The fact that He was able 
alone to accomplish such a feat, indicates surely 
how conscious of their evil-doing He had made 
the offenders. Undoubtedly they recognised the 
righteousness of His devastating anger, else He 

* Matthew XXI, 12-17. 
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could not have carried this out. It was far less 
His physical force than the joint operation within 
these people of their own sense of wrong and their 
recognition of His being right, that drove these 
traffickers forth ; and to both things His blazing 
wrath gave clearness of outline. 

Moreover, this same wrath created a like kindling 
of spirit among His followers. It does so still. 
In the early Church nothing was so abhorred as 
self-righteous hypocrisy, which sought to exploit 
religion for its own purposes ; and by the modern 
man nothing is so despised as this same self-righteous 
hypocrisy. ‘This abhorrent contempt is, in reality, 
the legacy of Jesus. His standard of judgment is 
all but universally respected, and our anger against 
this sin is one of the few things in which almost 
all men follow Jesus. 

In this connection it may be said that His anger 
was, in the third place, one of the factors which in 
a positive sense determine Christian conduct. 
The wrath of Jesus displayed the heinousness of 
being blind to wrong relations with God, and 
stressed the importance of getting into right 
relation with Him. In His exhibitions of His 
anger, Jesus held up these self-righteous to men’s 
gaze as being wrong and all wrong and altogether 
wrong. And the thing that lit up this sign-post 
for men in their spiritual pilgrimage was nothing 
less and nothing other than His incandescent 
fury against those who invited men to travel this 
dark byway to destruction. Men had, indeed, 
despised hypocrisy before Jesus. No one, however, 
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has ever made such ruthless and unceasing warfare 
upon it. And the reason is clear. It is simply 
that no one has ever known and obeyed the will 
of God as did “the only-begotten Son, which is 
in the bosom of the Father’’, and no one hath so 
declared Him. (John. 1. 18.) 
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THE COURAGE OF JESUS 


*‘ And He, bearing His cross, went forth into a place called the 
place of a skull.’’—John xix.17. 


Amonc the many qualities which had a marked 
effect upon the emotional life of Jesus an important 
place must ever be assigned to His courage. ‘This 
quality, though of the spirit rather than of the 
feelings, has, nevertheless, in its relation to fear, 
an emotional basis. Without going into the 
metaphysics of courage, we may at least say that, 
properly speaking, it is not an absence of fear but 
rather the right reaction of the spirit to the challenge 
of it. 

So frequently, and in such marked degree, did 
Jesus exhibit this trait of courage, that it is all 
too often taken for granted by men. From the 
gospel-story there emerges the broad truth that 
Jesus was brave, and men are mostly content with 
a tacit and uncritical acceptance of that truth. 

Whether this taking for granted of the courage 
of Jesus helps us to an understanding of Him may 
fairly be questioned. ‘The passing of time, we know, 
dims the most heroic reputations and reduces 
them from the level of examples to emulate to that 
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of memories to honour. Even this change can 
hardly be said to put a period to the speedy dis- 
integration to which the influence of the heroic 
is ever liable. For men in general, the dynamic 
of heroism quickly fades before the claims of their 
self-interest, till it becomes, in many cases, a 
spasmodic and momentary remembrance which 
may be regarded, and sometimes even resented, 
as an intrusion into the ordered scheme of their 
lives. ‘This is no mere cynicism. It is, on the 
contrary, nature’s kindly way of maintaining the 
normality of life, and of preserving us from a 
spurious and ill-advised appraisement of courage 
itself. This safeguard against the too great 
exaltation of courage as a virtue may, of course, 
be abused. There is a real danger to human 
welfare in a depreciation of heroism, or in taking 
it for granted. 

Hence it is perhaps well for us to make a fresh 
survey of the life of Jesus, with a view to the re- 
covering of something of the first fine rapture 
with which His courage inspired His immediate 
followers. ‘This re-evaluation of the manifestations 
of this quality in His life is all the more necessary, 
because in recent years there has grown up within 
the Christian Church, a body of thought, (probably 
due to a reaction against the taking for granted of the 
courage of Jesus), which delights to present Him 
to men as Hero. Attempts have been made to 
exalt His heroism to a position of magnetic in- 
fluence over their lives. The emphasis, in His 
ministry, has been placed all but entirely upon this 
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feature of it, and the advocates of Jesus as Hero 
are, perhaps, somewhat inclined to make this the 
head and fount of their presentation of Him to the 
modern world. It is but fair, thus early in our 
study, to intimate that no such purpose informs 
the present enquiry. Rightly or wrongly, the 
writer has an uneasy feeling that to make a hero of 
Jesus is to cheapen His purpose. ‘To surround 
His redeeming work with all the éc/at that accom- 
panies some notable achievement of men, is to give 
it a flamboyant appearance, which must surely 
shock any sincere and intelligent reader of the 
gospel-narrative, since it does violence to the facts 
as we have them. The essential error of this pre- 
sentation of Jesus is to take the part for the whole ; 
to give to His courage an intrinsic value which 
it does not possess ; to divert our attention from 
His purpose by directing it to one of His qualities ; 
and thus to change the substance of His Self- 
revelation as well as the form. 

Apart from these considerations it may, as we 
have already hinted, be doubted whether the appeal 
of heroism to men’s hearts is psychologically 
adequate to the moral ordering of their lives. In 
the first place heroism does not necessarily impart 
moral impulse, even to hero-worshippers, In the 
second place it is only the notably heroic which 
makes its appeal to men, while the unnoted heroism 
is neglected. For instance, to perform some ex- 
traordinary act of bravery may gain the plaudits 
and even the respect of men, but to live on 
ten shillings a week at the age of seventy is a heroism 
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which, generally speaking, goes unnoted, even by 
those who perform it ; all of which points to the 
conclusion that it is less the heroism which men 
honour, than the notability with which it may be 
accidentally surrounded. ‘Thus, in presenting Jesus 
as Hero, we incur the danger of forsaking 
Christianity for a high-souled paganism, which, 
in spite of its high soul, none the less remains 
paganism. 

In our enquiry into the courage of Jesus, there- 
fore, we are not seeking to exalt Jesus to the position 
of Hero, or by such exaltation to commend Him to 
men. What is intended is to study His courage 
in the light of His mission as Saviour of men ;_ to 
investigate it, not as a substitute for His own claim 
to be a Redeemer of men from sin, but as one ele- 
ment in His life which may help us to keener 
appreciation of that claim, a factor which may aid 
us in assessing the importance of it, an item which 
contributed its part to the stupendous achievement 
of making ea be the reconciliation between man 


and God. 


Indeed, it is not too much to say that only thus 
may the courage of Jesus be understood at all. 
Viewed as an adjunct of His purpose it has in- 
telligible meaning for us. Viewed apart from that 
purpose its meaning is very difficult, and, indeed, 
well nigh impossible, to discover, for it may without 
injudicious argument be questioned whether Jesus 
in His life-time ever exhibited, apart from His 
mission, any degree of heroism sufficient to make 
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an appeal to reasonable men. If we are to consider 
the circumstances in which He lived, and these 
only ; if we are to ignore His redemptive intention 
in our appraisement of His courage; if we are 
to consider His behaviour as divorced from that 
intention, then it is difficult to see how we may, 
in all candour, escape the conclusion that His 
behaviour, so considered, did not exhibit courage 
at all, but merely afforded a spectacle of insensate 
folly. 

This may be a disconcerting statement, but it is 
one that is verifiable. The one truth that is ap- 
parent to every candid reader of the New Testament 
narrative of the ministry of Jesus is that, until we 
have the key to His conduct, He appears to have 
been less courageous than rash in His handling 
of the religious authorities of His time. As 
His rebellion against the reputed and, at that time 
still reputable, influence of the rulers unfolds 
itself, we cannot avoid seeing that His every 
fresh flouting of their most cherished views, His 
every fresh blow to their vested interests, was 
slowly shaping the cross on which He was to die. 

When we think of Him bursting through in- 
numerable barriers of venerated custom, dispensing 
with ceremonial washings, conniving at and even 
justifying His disciples’ breach of fasts, caricaturing 
the Pharisees’ church processions, pouring obloquy 
upon them for their presumptuous behaviour 
towards God, blazing forth in no measured terms 
against their hypocrisy, whipping their satellites 
and protégés out of the Temple courts, setting at 
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naught their regulations for the observance of the 
Sabbath, making ridiculous their long prayers, 
their ostentatious charity and their spiritual snobbery, 
informing them that they were of their father, 
the devil, selecting such choice epithets as liars, 
murderers, vipers, serpents, fools and robbers to 
characterise them, we must, if we view all this 
apart from His divine redeeming purpose, be struck 
with amazement at the futility of it, and cannot do 
other than sympathise somewhat with the feelings 
of His own family, (who could not read His conduct 
in the light of His purpose), when they sought to 
put Him under a safe restraint, by deprecating 
what appeared to them as His madness. Such 
conduct, isolated from its ultimate context in 
the mind and will of Jesus, has nothing in it of 
commendable courage. If another were to act 
aimlessly in this way, “‘hero”’ is not the word 
reasonable men would apply to him. 

A further cause for wonderment at such _be- 
haviour, viewed by itself, is to be found in the 
fact that Jesus, as rebel, organised no definite 
counter-movement against the régime of the 
Pharisees. Everyone, presumably, has the right 
to react adversely to, and rebel against, the authority 
which prevails around him, but he who rebels 
should at least adopt measures to secure himself 
against the reprisals which are likely to result from 
such rebellion. Jesus, however, organised no rebel 
forces, uttered no single clear war-cry, and told His 
immediate followers, at least once, that He was 
deliberately obscuring His message. (Matt. xi. 
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11., Mark. iv. 11.) All this it must be confessed 
has, at first sight, more of the appearance of wrong- 
headedness than of courage. 

Finally, when He was conscious of the gathering 
strength of the opposition to Him, and realised 
that His provocation of the rulers was inevitably 
leading Him to death, He neither changed His 
tactics nor sought to avert the disaster which 
He saw approaching. Instead of taking permanent 
precautions against the attacks of His enemies, 
He merely announced to His followers that He, 
the Son of Man, should be delivered up to the rulers, 
should be despitefully used, mercilessly intreated, 
and shamefully put to death. If we view this seem- 
ingly fatalistic acquiescence in the trend of events 
purely as an isolated phenomenon, can we regard 
it as a mark of courage?’ Shall we not rather be 
inclined like Peter, (who did so view it), to upbraid 
and rebuke Him? 

Surely it may be inferred, without bias, from this 
recital of the facts, that Jesus, regarded merely or 
even mainly as Hero, cuts a sorry figure for a 
world in need, and that Calvary is, on this view, 
not the trysting-place of God and man but just the 
inevitable result of a fool and his folly. 


This Man of Nazareth, however, was no fool, 
either where He Himself was concerned or where 
His knowledge of the hearts of others was involved. 
No one knew better than He the need for making 
an adequate approach to men in things concerning 
their spiritual life. No one ever displayed more 
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wisdom in effecting that approach. None knew 
better than He the value of conciliation, and none 
ever practised it more fully than He. Ordinarily 
He was the soul of kindness, the Meek and Lowly 
One, whom all manner of people loved and trusted ; 
to whom were brought the sick and the dying and 
the little children; whose kindly offices were 
sought by perplexed souls and by hardened sinners. 

How, then, shall we explain these amazing 
condemnations and vituperations which, even 
allowing for a certain oriental lavishness of language 
and profusion of epithets, are still sufficiently 
provocative in substance ? As evidences of heroism, 
pure and simple, we have seen them to be inadequate. 
Viewed by themselves they are not heroic but 
heroics. Viewed in relation to His redeeming 
purpose and to His character as Saviour, how do they 
appear ? 

As we have said, it is in this connection, and in 
this only, that we shall find the real courage of 
Jesus exhibited. It1is when these things are viewed 
from this angle that they cease to be tokens of 
head-strong and dangerous folly, and become the 
manifestations of a persuasive and convincing 
courage, which has never been equalled by any of 
the feats of earth’s greatest and grandest heroes. 
His redeeming purpose is the key to the perceiving 
and understanding of His courage. Without that 
key His bravery can neither be perceived nor 
understood. 

The difference in the two points of view is vital. 
It may, perhaps, be set forth in a simple illustration. 
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Let us suppose we see a man throw himself headlong 
into the swollen and turgid waters of some mighty 
river. We at once regard such an one as criminally 
insane, thus to endanger his life. But, again, let 
us suppose that, having rushed to the place where 
he committed his apparent folly, we find him moving 
with strong strokes towards the bank and bearing 
with him someone whom he has rescued from 
drowning. At once for us his action ceases to be 
one of insane folly and becomes the emblem of 
self-sacrificing courage. Carrying the illustration 
a little further, let us imagine these two meeting, 
at any time, on land, and that the rescuer knocked 
the rescued insensible. We should regard this 
as sheer brutality. Let us imagine, however, that 
when the swimmer was rescuing the non-swimmer, 
a similar blow was dealt by the rescuer, with similar 
results to the rescued. We should not regard this 
blow as brutal. We should, in fact, sanction it. 
And the change in our view with regard to these 
actions takes place wholly and solely because we 
set them into their context—the life-saving purpose. 

It is thus with these actions and speeches of Jesus. 
It is thus with His scourgings and wounds and death. 
Until we set them, one and all, back into the context 
of His boundless redeeming love, we can find no 
vestige of courage in them. It 1s against that back- 
ground of His loving purpose that we may see their 
real significance, and it is so that we must consider 
them if we would see His lofty courage. 


When once this redeeming intention had become 
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articulate within the soul of Jesus, He was able to 
see and note, in the religious régime of His time, 
abuses which were diametrically opposed to the will 
of God, as He, in His own person, had come to 
reveal it and to fulfil it. Among the religious 
leaders of the people He found a majority who, 
from motives of self-interest or of fanaticism or 
of tradition or of a mixture of these, were prepared 
to resist to the uttermost limit of their powers 
any alteration of these abuses. Many of these 
saw no need for the amelioration of the existing 
conditions in their day. Many of them had no 
desire for improvement. All of them were at one 
in condemning any attempt made to enter their 
powerful circle, no matter who made it, or on what 
grounds it was made. 

Jesus saw that there could be no compromise with 
these if He was to become the Saviour of men. 
Against them all the winsomeness of His nature 
would be of no avail. To effect His reconciling 
purpose He had to exterminate these abuses, 
even if it meant destroying the influence of those 
who upheld them. 

These constituted an irreducible and irreconcilable 
challenge to His work, and it was in the open accept- 
ance of that challenge that Jesus showed real 
courage. What a wealth of experience there was 
behind His recounting of those parables, in which 
He taught the people the importance of *‘ counting 
the cost.”"1 Never had any man a better right to 
utter these than He, for no one had ever such a 

1 Luke XIV, 25-35. 
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cost to count, or so many complicated items within 
it to determine. 

The courage of Jesus manifested itself, first of all, 
in the incisiveness of His recognition of the magni- 
tude and inevitability of the issue which would 
be raised by the launching of His campaign for 
man’s redemption. The courage of the boldest 
might well have failed before the task, (made 
necessary by His mission), of attacking the en- 
trenched authority, the ordered might and the 
incalculable prestige of the national religion and its 
representatives. Yet in the mind of Jesus there 
was no weak evasion of the issue. In such a 
situation as He found Himself it required a courage 
of the highest order to bring all His intellectual 
and spiritual insight to bear upon the many and 
elusive factors in the case. Prognostication of 
the results of an action or event always requires 
candour and fearlessness, and the measure of it 
is in proportion to the importance of the action or 
event, the effects of which it is meant to estimate. 

In inaugurating the supreme course of action in 
history, Jesus dared to see the issues it would raise, 
dared to look at them steadily with eyes un- 
clouded and undimmed with the sickliness of 
irresolution. He made no attempt to soften or 
tone down the incompatibility which existed be- 
tween His redeeming purpose and the then existent 
religious abuses ; He refused to delude Himself 
concerning it, in spite of the fact that some very 
important items might well have tempted Him to 
such a course. 
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We may look briefly at three of these, any one 
of which might well have caused Him to draw 
back from the initiation of so hazardous an under- 
taking. ‘The first of them was His own perception 
that the abuses which had to be destroyed were 
inextricably, one might even say organically, bound 
up with genuine religion, and that, therefore, His 
attack on these spurious elements was liable to 
overreach itself. He, Himself, was conscious of 
this danger and issued a solemn declaration to 
His hearers concerning it. ‘‘ Think not,’ He 
said, ‘‘that I am come to destroy the law, or the 
prophets : I am come not to destroy but to fulfil.” 
(Matt. v. 17.) 

The second was His own infinite reverence for the 
authority of the Jewish Church. This is a feature 
of the life of Jesus which is apt to escape notice. 
Nevertheless, nothing in His life is more significant 
than His adherence to the essential forms of His 
people’s Church, even though, (as the parables of 
the piece of cloth and the new wine in old wine- 
skins clearly indicate), He was conscious that He 
was promulgating a New Covenant, the forms of 
which should replace those of the Church which, 
as a partial revelation of God, He acknowledged, 
and to which He gave allegiance. 

The third factor which might have tempted Him 
to evasion of the issue, and which, indeed, might 
well have daunted even the most dauntless heart, 
was the knowledge of the inevitable price which 
He would have to pay, in shame and bitterness 
and wounds and sacrifice, if He persisted in the task 
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of removing the obstacles to the accomplishment of 
His divine purpose. 

Each of these factors formed an item in the cost 
which Jesus had to count before He started on 
His life-work. His unflinching courage in the 
intellectual apprehension and the moral comprehen- 
sion of that cost is revealed in His refusal to abate 
one atom of His determination to purchase for men 
a complete redemption, though He knew the cost 
to be thus heavy. 

It was not alone, however, in His scrupulous 
appreciation of the conflict between His ideals and 
the existent religious practice, that the courage of 
Jesus was demonstrated. Many have demonstrated 
this courage of thought, e.g., to mention only 
two, Cranmer and Galileo. The courage of Jesus, 
however, when it had enabled Him to see the 
consequences of the fulfilment of His purpose to 
Himself, carried Him beyond the meticulous 
appraisement of these to a more definite declaration 
of His intention. 

With an even greater boldness He translated 
His firm purpose into action, undismayed by the 
knowledge of the cataclysm of fury which He would 
certainly arouse. ‘The courageous incisiveness of 
His thought was transmuted into an unfaltering 
decisiveness of action. He came to seek and to 
save that which was lost, to restore the broken 
relationship between man and God ; and the superb 
grandeur of His courage is revealed more fully 
in the fearlessness of His reflections upon the 
religious conditions which prevailed around Him as 
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He was about to enter upon His ministry, and in 
His firm acceptance of the challenge which these 
constituted to His ideals and to their accomplish- 
ment. 

With some understanding of this cool and resolute 
courage which led Jesus to the decisive start of 
His ministry, we are better able to understand the 
explicit manifestations of His determined attack 
on the evils of the organised Church of Israel. 
In one sense He did not initiate that attack, but 
in another and more fundamental sense He did. 
The very proclamation of His gospel was a fact 
that could not be ignored by the rulers, if they were 
to remain in undisturbed possession of the religious 
authority and privileges in Israel. 

Ere He had unfolded much of His teaching, they, 
too, perceived its incompatibility with their religious 
views and practice, they, too, saw that such teaching 
was sounding the death knell of their pretensions 
and their power. Obeying their natural instinct 
of pugnacity, they proceeded as far as possible 
to humiliate Him and to destroy His growing in- 
fluence. Conscious as He was of the critical nature 
of this attitude, and seeing in it the supreme obstacle 
to His work, Jesus entered whole-heartedly into the 
conflict which He could not avoid, because of their 
“hardness of heart.” Each of these strangely ruth- 
less outbursts of which we have spoken, and which, 
viewed by themselves, seems to be the last word in 
fool-hardiness, takes onanew meaning, and becomes 
the manifestation of a courage adequate to and con- 
trolled by His divine function as the Saviour of men. 
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The same courage which led Him honestly and 
fearlessly to recognise the vital incompatibility 
between Him and the rulers, and between His 
ideals and theirs, the same staunchness which made 
Him willing and even eager to join issue with 
the forces of evil masquerading as religion, actuated 
Him in each of these merciless onslaughts on the 
abuses of His Church and upon those who upheld 
them. Viewed in the light of this high moral 
decisiveness, these attacks become dazzling and 
magnificent expressions of a courage, intellectually 
sure, morally serene and emotionally stupendous. 


We have endeavoured to estimate the courage of 
Jesus in the articulation of His saving purpose, and 
in His resolute analysis of the strength of the 
opposition which He would meet if He embarked 
on that enterprise. We have seen His courage 
still further unfolded in the decisiveness with which 
He, with eyes open to the peril of His course, 
initiated His mission, and in the ruthlessness with 
which He repelled all attacks upon His work 
which were meant to frustrate it. 

A third means of estimating the courage of 
Jesus is to be found in His consciousness, at a very 
early stage of His ministry, that He was travelling 
the way of violent death. ‘This knowledge cannot 
be regarded as wholly an inference from the rulers’ 
treatment of Him. ‘That alone would have been 
a sufficiently strong deterrent to any one whose 
purpose was infirm. The knowledge of Jesus, 
however, was something more and something 
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other than this. After all, such an inference does 
leave room for a hope, however faint or illusory, 
that, somehow or other, the machinations of His 
enemies might be rendered vain and the anticipated 
tragedy averted ; and such a hope does hold out 
a certain promise of comfort to one circumstanced 
as Jesus was. 

In Him, however, there could be no such hope. 
One of the curious features of the records of His 
life is that which has been called His “ chronological 
determinism.” By this is meant the belief that 
His life was ordered, in a very real sense, by God. 
The writer of the fourth Gospel tells us, for example, 
that, at the marriage at Cana in Galilee He replied 
to His mother, ‘‘ Woman, what have I to do with 
thee ? Mine hour is not yet come.” (John ii. 4.) 
When His brothers, in their unbelief, advised Him 
to go up to Jerusalem if He had anything to say 
concerning God, He replied, ““ My time 1s not yet 
come.” (John. vii. 6 and 8.) In John. vii. 20 we see 
the influence of this belief on others, in the writer’s 
words,’ No man laid hands on Him, for His hour 
was not yet come.”” When He did at last decide to 
go up to the Feast, His disciples tried to dissuade 
Him, and to them He answered, “‘ Are there not 
twelve hours in the day ?”’ and went up in spite of 
their fears for Him. (John.xi.9.) Thesame sense 
of allotted time to allotted task is seen in Mark’s 
account of Jesus’ going up to Jerusalem (Mark. 
x. 32), ““And they were in the way going up to 
Jerusalem ; and Jesus went before them; and 
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were afraid.” It needs no vivid imagination to 
divine the cause of these men’s amazement and 
fear, a fear so great that they held back from that 
awe-inspiring Figure. The cause lay in that Figure 
so tensely, so stormily resolute, going up to Jeru- 
salem, there to face the certain fulfilment of His hour, 
the hour He had known would come. It was on 
that journey (as both Matthew and Mark tell us) 
and when the twelve were in that mood of amaze- > 
ment and dismay, that He explained His own be- 
haviour by telling them to what a death He was 
travelling and, on this occasion, none rebuked 
Him. So again, in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
we find Him stating this belief from the view- 
point of the priests “ . . . While I was daily with 
you in the Temple, ye stretched forth no hands 
against Me ; but this is your hour and the power 
of darkness.” (Luke xxii. 53.) 

This rooted belief of Jesus that His times were in 
God’s hands is no mere example of oriental fatalism. 
Superficial similarities there are between the two 
attitudes, but it would be unwise to infer from these 
anything in the nature of essential likeness, for, 
in reality, the belief of Jesus is as far removed from a 
fatalistic creed as it can well be. Fatalism is, in 
essence, a passive acquiescence in things as they 
come. It is not the product of any positive purpose 
in the hearts of the believers. ‘This peculiar fore- 
knowledge of Jesus, however, to the existence 
of which all the evangelists, in some form or other, 
witness, centres round His redeeming purpose, 
and has no meaning apart from it. ‘The examples 
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already given offer adequate confirmation of 
this. 

Again, fatalism at best leads to a helpless sub- 
mission to destiny which is radically different from 
the attitude of Jesus towards His hour. ‘The 
characteristic response of fatalism to the blows and 
buffets of life is resignation. This was ot the 
manner in which Jesus met His trials. It cannot 
be too emphatically stated that Jesus never displayed 
resignation, and that resignation is not a Christian 
virtue. What He did display was something 
infinitely finer, what He did practise, something 
infinitely more rare. It was not a mere dumb, 
negative submission which He offered to God, 
a submission unproductive and sterile of good. It 
was a glad and joyous leaping up to do the will 
of His Father, no matter in what circumstances, 
or through what events, that will chose to manifest 
itself. ‘This is a vastly different attitude from 
that of mere fatalism. How different it is may be 
measured in two simple ways. 

In the first place, the believer in fatalism never 
displays any interest in the events which are liable 
to happen in his life till they actually take place. 
There is no anticipation of them. There is no 
expectancy on his part. Of what use would these 
things be, since they would not enable him to avoid 
impending disaster? It was quite the contrary 
with Jesus and His hour. His whole life was 
planned on the basis that there were twelve hours 
in the day. He recognised the continuity of His 
hour. He knew that that hour, in its every minute, 
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had a meaning for Him. He eagerly scanned its 
passing minutes to find that meaning. And He 
did this, not to avoid its bitterness, but joyously 
to accept it. For Him life unfolded itself in a 
series of events which revealed to Him the will 
of God, and always His expectant heart recognised 
that will in the event and advanced deliberately to 
carry it out. 

This brings us to the second indication of the 
difference between resignation and the attitude of 
Jesus. If fatalism passes beyond a belief in destiny 
to a belief in God, it expresses its resignation to life’s 
sorrows almost exclusively in one formula. Of 
any disaster in his life the religious fatalist almost 
invariably says, ‘It is the will of God.” Now 
there is virtue in this phrase, and in the attitude 
it expresses, but it is not the virtue that Jesus was 
wont to display ; nor is the phrase such as He 
was wont to use. When, in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane, He prayed, His words went thus: “O My 
Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from Me ; 
nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” This 
is the note struck in all the accounts of this scene. 
And of this event and the later occurrences He said 
the same words—not “It is the will of God,” 
but “Thy will be done.” ‘There is a world of 
difference between these two characteristic phrases. 
The former implies that God is altogether great, 
the latter that He is altogether good. And it was 
the latter that Jesus taught His disciples to use. 

It has been necessary to draw this distinction 
firmly, for it has a definite and important bearing 
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upon our appreciation of His courage. Obviously 
it requires less courage to say of a sorrow, “It is 
the will of God,” than to say, “* Thy will, not mine, 
be done.” For Jesus, the events of His life found 
their meaning in His purpose, and were not only 
accepted but wié//ingly accepted, as sent to further 
that purpose. His betrayal, His arrest, His trials, 
His mockings and scourgings and crucifixion were, 
for Him, parts of His plan of salvation, the ministers 
to His glorification as the Saviour of men. ‘This is 
made fully plain in His speech concerning the en- 
quiries of the Greeks: “ Now is the hour come that 
the Son of Man should be glorified.” “I, if I 
be lifted up out of the earth, will draw all men 
unto Me.” (Jn. xi. 23 and 32.) 

To Jesus these things were no accidents. 
Neither were they brought about by mere human 
contrivance. When He said of His life, “‘ No 
one taketh it away, but I lay it down of Myself”, 
(John. x. 18., R.V.), He meant what He said. He 
meant that it was in His power to avoid these things. 
And the inference to be drawn from this deep 
“ chronological determinism ” is simply that, from 
the beginning, He stripped Himself deliberately 
of all hope of avoiding the tragic end, because He 
could do so only at the expense of His loving 
purpose. 

Think, then, what courage was needed to face 
such a future. To that future add the ever-present 
terrors of anticipation. Add yet again the peculiar 
shrinking of Jesus from death and disgrace. See 
the strength of His temptation to slip quietly along 
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the by-ways of life by leaving His purpose un- 
accomplished and, in view of all this, let us ask 
ourselves, “‘ Shall we call this ‘heroism’ ?’”’ Does 
not even so noble a concept stand beggared of 
meaning, a poor thing of shreds and patches, when 
applied to Jesus Christ, Saviour and Lord? And 
what, now, shall we say of His refusal to avoid 
the end? Shall we look upon Him as one who 
started a campaign which He was too pusillanimous 
to carry through ? Shall we liken Him to His own 
little king, who, swollen with pompous self-im- 
portance, set out on a war without counting the 
cost? What is Calvary? Is it the inevitable 
result of a fool and his folly? Nay, verily. It 
is the trysting-place of God and man, where all 
sad schisms between them are healed. 


CHARTER VIL 


THE LOVE OF JESUS 
“ Father, glorify Thy name.’’—John xii. 28. 


In and through the variety of experiences which 
the life-story of Jesus reveals Him to have under- 
gone, one cannot but be struck with the unparalleled 
unity of His life. Certainly no one who ever 
lived has shown to the world the perfect freedom 
from internal schism which Jesus evinced. The un- 
divided heart, which, in a very real sense, is the 
fundamental subject of the Sermon on the Mount, was 
manifest in every phase of His life on earth. The 
question, for instance, that He put to His enemies, 
“Which of you convicteth Me of sin?” has, 
after nearly two thousand years, not yet called forth 
any authoritative and indisputable indictment, 
while, side by side with this negative proof of His 
sinlessness, we may set His many triumphs over 
dire temptation as positive evidence that, in this 
regard, He was, and to the end remained, at one 
with Himself. These victories, indeed, as being 
within our comprehension and open to our judgment, 
serve but to strengthen our faith in His perfect 
moral worth, raising it from the level of mere 
innocency to the level of tried and tested integrity. 
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This sinlessness, however, is but one evidence 
of that close-knit unity in the life of Jesus of which 
we have spoken. There were two other large 
features of His ministry which demonstrated it in 
marked degree. ‘The first of these was His re- 
deeming purpose, steadily kept in view, sedulously 
and, one might almost say, relentlessly pursued 
throughout this brief period. The second was 
the all-embracing and unflagging love towards God 
and men which He everywhere displayed. 

Among these three outstanding evidences, fur- 
nished by the life of Jesus, of His freedom from 
spiritual disunity, it would be perilous, if indeed 
it is not quite impossible, to distinguish the relation- 
ship in terms of cause and effect. We need go no 
further, in any absolute sense, than to say that they 
were concomitant within His personality. For 
the purposes of this study, however, it may, perhaps, 
be conceded that the emotional factor, the all- 
embracing love of Jesus, takes us back to the funda- 
mental motive which actuated Him in His mission, 
and is the sufficient sanction for His conduct. 
From this point of view, which is justified by His 
own teaching that God is Love, the maintenance by 
Jesus of His moral perfection, on the one hand, 
and the unfaltering and unwearied pursuit of 
His redeeming purpose, on the other, may be inter- 
preted as manifestations of that love, translations of 
that motive into terms of purpose. 

This divine love, thus considered, may be 
explained, without committing ourselves to any 
theory of causation, not only as the evidence of 
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the undivided personality of Jesus but also as the 
emotional ground of its oneness. Filled with this 
love, Jesus might well have said, in the words of 
Tennyson : 

“TI embrace the purpose of God and the doom 
assigned.” 

This love it was, which permeated every 
part of the emotional life of Jesus that has 
been considered in the studies which this book 
contains ; this love is witnessed to by every mani- 
festation of His behaviour. This was, in fact, 
the master-passion of His life, making its appearance 
in His fellow-feeling for men, manifested in His 
joy, revealed in His grieving, determining His 
attitude to humiliation, pervading His anger, 
confirming His courage and tempering His entire 
emotional experience and capacity. Without this 
unifying emotional ground, the feeling-experience 
of Jesus, as it is recorded in the Gospels, would 
appear as a farrago of strange and mutually 
destructive elements, factors in the sum of His 
life cancelling one another in seeming irrationality. 
Given this, however, the entire plan of His life 
becomes understandable, and furnishes a pattern 
of human existence in which each separate item 
of the entire range of human capacities finds its 
adequate expression, and contributes to the per- 
fection of the whole. 

We have already said that the motive of the love of 
Jesus towards God and men may be interpreted 
in terms of purpose, and have pointed out that, 
in such terms, it appears, on the one hand, as a 
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sustaining of His own supreme moral fitness and, 
on the other, as His unremitting redeeming intent. 
It will, perhaps, not be amiss to say that, though 
for our consideration we view these things as 
separate, they are not so in reality. Indeed, 
they are no more disparate from each other than 
they are from the common motive of love, of which 
they are translations into purpose. It is necessary 
for us to note this, and thus avoid the risk of under- 
estimating the closeness of the unity. Bearing this 
in mind, however, we may, perhaps with profit, 
study these two aspects of the divine purpose of 
Jesus separately. 


Let us then proceed to a brief examination of 
that which we have called the sustaining by Jesus 
of His supreme moral fitness. The most obvious 
feature of this was undoubtedly His sinlessness. 
This, however, does not exhaust the whole of this 
process, not does the concept of sinlessness furnish 
altogether the best means of making it clear to 
ourselves. It will, perhaps, be better studied in 
its appearance as the conscious moral directing of 
the feelings experienced, which is commonly known 
as self-control; for in this we have at least a 
factor which, though not itself an emotion, is never- 
theless recognised and, in some measure, understood 
by all as a modifying influence upon all human 
feeling. 

This important item in the life of Jesus is by no 
means easy to review, chiefly because of the lax use 
of the word “self-control.” Before proceeding 
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to that review, we ought, perhaps, carefully to dis- 
tinguish between the popular and the more restricted 
uses of the word. By the popular mind, self- 
control is almost always identified with the con- 
ception of repression. In a measure this is easily 
understood, for the great majority of its mant- 
festations in ordinary life are of a repressive character, 
and in nearly all of them it is the element of re- 
pressive effort that leaves its most memorable 
mark upon the lives of men. 

When, however, we speak of self-control, we 
must beware of regarding it as merely repressive. 
The conscious and deliberate moral directing of 
the feelings is not necessarily self-restraint and 
nothing else. Indeed, it may be doubted whether 
self-restraint is itself a wholly repressive function 
of the personality, since, behind all its operations 
in the human life, there lies the sanction, perceived 
or unperceived, of ultimate self-realisation. 

Without discussing so abstruse a _ problem, 
however, we may, with a high degree of assurance, 
say that the repression of a lower emotional ex- 
perience is not seldom achieved by the exaltation of a 
higher, with the result that the impact of the 
lower upon conduct is destroyed by the impact 
of the higher. For example, in spite of all the 
prurient suggestions of some recent war-books 
concerning the moral laxity of the soldier in the 
Great War, it is certain that a multitude of men 
went away to the battlefields morally clean 
and returned morally clean. 

This tried and tested morality was, it may be 
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granted, the result of a restraining self, but the 
emotional experiences by which this self was 
threatened, were, in most cases if not in all, over- 
come largely by the exaltation of other emotional 
experiences, which, already buttressing the moral 
self, were, consciously or unconsciously, called 
upon to preserve it. Men were kept from the pit 
digged for their feet by the warm glow of pure and 
fine emotion, stirred within them by memories of 
home and friends and kindred, of quiet worship 
in the church in happier days, of innocent loves and 
unaffected joys, and of admiration and reverence 
for those who, erstwhile companied with them and 
wading through like filth, had died unstained. 
In that time, when the possibilities of licence were 
almost illimitable, how many they were, who, beset 
by the enticements of base passions, still preserved 
their moral sanity by the reviving within themselves 
of all those moving sanctities which made “ Blighty” 
so dear. 

If we predicate of Jesus (as indeed we must) 
a full and whole humanity such as we ourselves 
possess, then it is obvious that He must have made 
use, as we do, of this method of preserving His 
self-control as a means of sustaining His moral 
fitness. Moreover the perfection of His moral 
fitness was matched by the perfection of the 
emotional experience which was used to ward off 
the attacks of evil upon it. 

That emotional experience was simply His 
perfect love towards God and towards men. The 
immaculate moral being of Jesus was, in fact, 
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sustained by the victory of that love over the 
common heritage of passions, to the debasing 
influence of which all men are liable to succumb. 
This love kept Him free from the domination of 
evil ; enabled Him to maintain in all its perfection 
His acute moral vision, to bring His unequalled 
_ powers of analysis to the just estimation of all moral 
crises with which He found Himself confronted, 
and to avert the danger when it appeared. Thus 
when, in the wilderness, He was faced with the 
decision between self-interest and _ self-sacrifice, 
in the first temptation, He chose the righteous 
course with perfect inerrancy. On that occasion, 
however, greater trials beset Him. The second 
and third tests were directed with specious and 
plausible ingenuity against this love itself. It is 
generally true that a man’s enthusiasm is the 
most vulnerable point of his moral being, because 
it leaves his heart exposed to the schemings of 
evil and is, therefore, apt to betray him into false 
courses. ‘his was as true of Jesus as it is of us. 
The very motive of this love, just at that time 
breaking into purpose, was made the object of the 
two final attacks, which purported to demonstrate 
to Jesus speedy ways of realising that purpose. 

It was not, however, in temptation alone that 
Jesus called His infinite love towards God and men 
to His aid. It played no unimportant part in 
modifying, either by repressive action or by deliber- 
ate exaltation, other factors in His emotional life. 
We have already seen, elsewhere in these studies, 
this absorbing two-fold love of Jesus stimulating 
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and energising His joy. As against this, we have 
this love controlling and directing His grieving for 
men, in such wise that His sorrow did not on any 
occasion lose its helpful virtue in a maze of sickly 
sentimentality, and never once blinded Him to the 
horror of offence against God or man. Under the 
direction of His love, even His deepest grief 
still left Him master of Himself and master of men. 

Again, there were times when the courage of 
Jesus came near to breaking. ‘These were not the 
times when opposition to Him was greatest. In- 
deed, it may quite truly be said that Jesus never 
fainted under opposition. There were, however, 
occasions when His spirit seemed tired and 
weakened almost to the point of despondency. 
These occasions are marked for us by the reproaches 
of Jesus. None of these reproaches were addressed 
to enemies. ‘They were not called forth by open 
antagonism, but by the non-appreciation of His 
purpose by those who should have known Him. 
The first of these was that made in the question 
to the Samaritan leper who returned to give 
Him thanks for healing: “ Were there not ten healed 
and where are the nine?’’ Then there was that 
directed against Simon Peter near Caesarea Philippi, 
‘““Get thee behind Me, Satan, for thou savourest 
not the things that be of God, but the things that be 
of men.” Yet again, there was His wondering 
question to Philip at the last supper: “Have I 
been so long time with you and yet hast thou 
not known Me, Philip ?”’ And in the Garden He 
uttered the last, sad, double reproach to His disciples: 
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“ What, could ye not watch with Me one 
hour? . . . Sleep on now and take your rest.” 

Now all of us have at some time or other ex- 
perienced the paralysing effects upon our souls of 
misunderstanding by our friends. It comes with 
the shock of a cold douche to hear them utter some 
casual word which indicates a complete ignorance 
of our innermost natures and purposes. In the 
light of such purblind ignorance, we are not infre- 
quently overcome with a sense of the futility of 
going on with our efforts. We feel that if they, 
who have had the opportunity to understand us, 
have failed to do so, then we need expect very little 
from those who know us not. We begin to ask 
ourselves, “‘ What’s the use of striving on?” 

It was thus with Jesus also. Not once but many 
times He was compelled by those who should have 
known Him to : 


‘““ Stand as mute 

As one with full, strong music in his heart, 
Whose fingers stray upon a shattered lute.” 

Autice MEYNELL. 


The ignorance of His purpose, displayed in- 
advertently and therefore crucially, by those whom 
He loved, could scarcely be other than a partial 
blighting of and hindrance to His high hopes, 
bringing Him at times to the very verge of despair. 
On these occasions nothing stood between Him and 
failure save His divine love for the men who did 
not see its surpassing grandeur and did not appre- 
Ciate its surpassing worth. Nevertheless, that 
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love remained constant in spite of all their obtuseness, 
and kept continually reinforcing the courage which 
was so necessary to His task. 

It was not otherwise with other items of the 
emotional life of Jesus. His attitude to humiliation, 
revealing as it did unparalleled self-restraint, may 
be explained only by the out-flowing of this generous 
love towards His enemies. His wrath, everywhere 
displaying signs of purposiveness, never escaped 
from the channel of His love to bear men in its 
wandering flood to their everlasting ruin. Huis 
perfect rapprochement to the spirits of men, evidenced 
in His fellow-feeling with them in all their concerns, 
is inexplicable, and must ever remain so, on any 
basis other than that to which He gave His 
authoritative confirmation: “the greatest of all 
the commandments,” “‘’Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God ... and thy neighbour as thyself.” 

“This do,” He said to His enquirer, as He gave 
that confirmation, ‘and thou shalt live.” It was 
in doing this that He Himself lived, and still lives. 
In this conscious and deliberate moral directing of 
His entire emotional nature, He sustained, as 
part of His purpose, His perfect moral fitness for 
its accomplishment in its entirety ; and this perfect 
self-control had, as its enduring and stable ground, 
His sublime love towards God and men. 


Thus far we have confined our examination of the 
all-transcending motive of the love of Jesus towards 
God and men, to that motive as it translated itself 
into the phase of His redeeming purpose, His 
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self-control, by the exercise of which He was 
enabled to maintain intact His unstained moral 
personality, “even unto death.” It now remains 
for us to view this same all-transcending motive 
of love as it translated itself into His positive 
redeeming purpose. 

Concerning this it may be said that, if there be any 
truths that command universal assent, these truths 
are, firstly, that Jesus died for the purpose of making 
possible for men right relations with God and their 
fellows and, secondly, that He died in the belief 
that He had accomplished that purpose. Every 
fair-minded reader of the story of the Crucifixion, 
whether or not he believes in the divinity of Jesus, 
goes from his perusal of the accounts of it with a 
profound reverence for the surpassing moral worth 
of the man, Christ Jesus. Every fair-minded reader, 
whether he regards Calvary as the fulfilment of 
the purpose of Jesus or as the nemesis which 
overtook Him in the pursuit of that purpose, 1s 
compelled, by his own candour, to admit that the 
motive which inspired Jesus to His latest breath 
was His all-embracing love. In no mind which 1s 
capable of honouring and revering genuine altruism, 
is there a shadow of doubt that in the Crucifixion 
we have, exhibited to the eyes of the world, the 
supreme example of that rare quality of the human 
spirit. We need not, therefore, spend time in 
the discussion of truths so widely admitted. 

In considering this love, however, as a unifying 
ground of the emotional life of Jesus, two important 
_ points seem crucial and, therefore, not unworthy 
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of examination. The first of these has already 
been foreshadowed. It may be put in the following 
manner. While all are agreed that the motive 
of Jesus in going to Calvary was one of holy love, 
shown, on the one hand, towards the God of whose 
covenant He believed Himself to be the Messenger 
and, on the other, towards the men to whom He 
presented Himself as the divine Ambassador, there 
is not a like unanimity with regard to the result 
of the death on Calvary. 

The question has arisen and does insist upon an 
answer: “Was Calvary, in its result, really the 
fulfilment of the purpose of Jesus, or is it to be 
explained as the nemesis which overtook Him in the 
pursuit of that purpose’?’’ All are agreed that the 
death of Jesus was the supreme self-sacrifice, but 
they are not agreed as to the value of that self- 
sacrifice. All are agreed as to the purity of the 
motive which there translated itself into purpose, 
but, having regard to the result, they are not 
agreed as to the efficacy of that purpose. The 
question thus becomes for us: ‘“‘When Jesus 
regarded Calvary as the final act in translating His 
love from motive to purpose and from purpose to 
achievement, was He right or was He wrong?” 

Does Calvary find its adequate explanation in 
terms of the conception of nemesis? ‘This con- 
ception, of course, belongs properly to the sphere 
of art, but it does correspond to a reality for which 
the term retribution is somewhat too narrow. In 
the modern sense of the words, we may regard them 
as interchangeable for the modern conception of 
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nemesis does explain this reality as the connection 
between sin and retribution. Now, generally 
speaking, few care to bind themselves to a direct 
assertion that Calvary was the result of such a 
connection in the life of Jesus. The task of 
proving, beyond all doubt, the sin for which Calvary 
was in that case the retribution is, in fact, quite 
impossible. We may say, then, with confidence 
that, until Jesus is proved to have sinned, there is 
not, and never will be, any real ground for regarding 
Calvary as a nemesis in the modern sense of the 
term. 

It is right, however, to state that this does not 
give a complete answer to the question, for, besides 
this modern conception of nemesis, we have the 
classical conception which corresponds to that 
wider reality of which we have spoken. Nemesis, 
as conceived by the ancients, does follow upon 
actions other than sin, and does take forms other 
than retribution for sin. This conception in 
fact lies at the basis of all tragic drama. In 
“ Othello,” for instance, the dropping of a hand- 
kerchief, itself a quite fortuitous circumstance, 
furnishes the raw material for the nemesis which 
overtakes the hero, not because of sin, but because 
of an inherent weakness in his personality. 

We are bound to ask, then, “‘ Was the Crucifixion 
the projection into reality of such a nemesis?” 
A certain impetus is given to the belief that it was, 
by a casual glance at some of the facts of the life 
of Jesus. As we have already shown, a superficial 
_ view of the passionate outbursts of Jesus does lend 
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colour to the belief that Calvary, while not the 
result of sin, was at least the result of a fool and his 
folly. But we are not here dealing with superficial 
views. 

What we are concerned about is to find some test 
which shall be crucial and which shall determine 
for us whether the Crucifixion was or was not a 
nemesis which overtook Jesus. Such a crucial 
test lies in the one essential characteristic of nemesis. 
This essential characteristic is that it interferes 
in human courses and purposes. No definition, 
whether classical or modern, of nemesis can be 
found, which does not include within it this dis- 
ruptive quality. Even the Greek conception “ sug- 
gests a sort of elasticity in human experience, 
a tendency to rebound from a strain; this is 
the equilibrium of the moral world, the force which 
resists departure from the normal, becoming greater 
in proportion as departure from the normal is 
wider.’’! 

However we may interpret this bond, which is the 
heart of tragic drama ; whether we regard it as 
a bond between sin and retribution or as one 
between excess and reaction, we cannot rid ourselves 
of the factor within it of discontinuity. In any course 
of action, or in any human purpose which is over- 
taken by nemesis, something invariably snaps. 
In that lies the tragedy. 

By this crucial test, therefore, we may satisfy 
ourselves concerning the function played by the 


1 “* Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist’’: Moulton, 3rd Edit. 


Pp. 45. 
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Crucifixion in the life of Jesus, and we may do so 
on the evidence. Let us hear the case stated by a 
voice from the times of Jesus, a voice of authority. 
Speaking to the Council, concerning the apostles, 
Gamaliel says, “I tell you to hold aloof from these 
men, for if this scheme or work be of human origin, 
it willcome to nothing. But, if itis really from God, 
you will be powerless to put them down—lest, per- 
haps, you find yourselves to be actually fighting 
against God.’’ (Acts v. 38-9, Weymouth.) 

We, in these days, are in a position to apply this 
test: ‘ Calvary—Was it the interruption, or the ful- 
filment, of the purpose of Jesus?” ‘That purpose 
was to bring men into right relations with God and 
their fellows. Was the Crucifixion an interference 
with, or an achievement of this? Tragedy or 
triumph—which? Let history answer. Is not 
the world an infinitely sweeter place because of 
that Cross? Has not that poor emblem of shame 
led men, in their thousands and tens of thousands, 
into sweet fellowship with God and into kindlier 
love for men? Has not the self-sacrifice of Jesus on 
Calvary become the most revered thing on earth, 
revered even by those who have not yet come under 
His sway ? And can such reverence ever be without 
influence for good in all the counsels of men? Let 
experience answer. One in early days set forth 
the truth that has become the most cherished 
possession of every follower of Jesus who has tasted 
the water of life: “ For God so loved the world 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth on Him should not perish but have life 
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everlasting.” (John. iii. 16.) When Jesus said, 
“Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die it abideth alone but if it die it bringeth forth 
much fruit,” He was thinking of the Cross. Was 
He right or wrong? Has it brought forth fruit ? 
Surely, surely. Let unbelief answer. Out of its 
own mouth it stands convicted, for if the Cross were 
merely a nemesis, a rebound from a strain, a return 
to the normal, why worry about it? Better, in such 
case, to take the advice of the Crucified and “ let 
the dead bury their dead.” But it cannot be done. 

Exhibited first as mosive, that divine love towards 
God on the one hand and towards men on the other 
continues to effect the change of itself into its divine 
purpose of bringing men and God into right 
relations with one another. Still that purpose, the 
possibility of which was achieved on Calvary, moves 
steadily forward to its accomplishment in actuality, 
and shall move forward till 


‘ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run, 
His kingdom stretch from shore to shore 
Till moons shall wax and wane no more.” 


At the beginning of the consideration of the 
love of Jesus towards God and men, viewed as a 
unifying ground of His emotional experience, the 
existence of two crucial points in this connection 
was mentioned. The first of these has already been 
dealt with in the previous section of this study. 
The second point now falls to be considered. It 
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may be put thus. Granted that Calvary was the 
fulfilment of the redeeming purpose of Jesus, 
granted that He did on the Cross make possible 
the Atonement between God and men, was this 
purpose final? Was it the last breaking of the 
barrier between men and God? In a word, can 
the Atonement there made ever be superseded ? 

Before the evolutionary idea became so wide- 
spread in its application as it is now, this question 
would have been unthinkable, at least in its present 
terms. Nowadays, however, it is not only not un- 
thinkable but is both thought and uttered. The 
following brief synopsis of the argument for the 
non-finality of the Atonement is, perhaps, not 
unfair. 

Broadly speaking, evolution is regarded as a 
progress towards perfection. In the world-process, 
the vital part, and that on which evolution lays 
stress, is the process. ‘The whole trend of this 
process, so far as human life is concerned, is morally 
and spiritually upward. Granted, then, that this 
upward trend has reached its highest point thus far 
in the self-sacrifice of the Lamb of God, can we 
be sure that there 1s no higher height yet to come, 
no concept of men’s destiny which will supersede 
the teaching of Jesus, no dynamic idea of God which 
may, when evolved, surpass the Christian conception 
of the divine, even as the Christian conception 
has outstripped in moral and spiritual value the 
various pagan conceptions which it has replaced ? 

In endeavouring to discover a satisfactory answer 
to these questions, we may find it well to note first 
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the measure of common ground held by those who 
take opposite sides upon this subject. ‘This com- 
mon ground is fairly extensive. It is held by both 
sides that the religion of Jesus is the highest form of 
religion yet evolved. It is agreed by both that this 
religion concerns the spiritual. Both would readily 
acquiesce in the two definitions of God given by 
Jesus: “‘God is Spirit”? and “God is Love.” Both 
sides admit that the self-revelation of Jesus was also 
the revelation of God by and through Him, alike 
in His life and His Atonement. The parting of 
the ways, however, is reached for both when the 
one set of believers, acquiescing in the estimate 
given by Jesus of His function, says, “ This reve- 
lation of God to man is final,’”’ while the other set 
says, “ There may be something more, something 
higher to follow.” 

Before we attempt to reach a solution of the pro- 
blem thus raised, it will be well for us to note, 
merely as a fact, that it is easier to raise questions 
than to answer them. The reason for noting 
this lies in the truth that, when we ask, “ Is the 
revelation of God by and through Jesus final ?”’, 
we are drawing a purely arbitrary line at which we 
stop asking questions. ‘That the line is purely 
arbitrary is seen in the acceptance of “ spirit” as 
the highest category of being. We should certainly, 
one and all, be staggered if someone said to us, 
“ But is it? Is it not conceivable that there should 
evolve something higher than spirit?” This 
question would not be the end, but merely the 
beginning of an infinite series of interrogations 
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couched in the same formula: “Is it not conceivable 
that there should evolve something higher than...” 
and we should not travel far along this road to un- 
substantial unreality till we should be compelled 
to exclaim, “ Foolery does walk about the orb. It’s 
a mad world, my masters.” 

The previous paragraph was written, not to evade 
the question of the finality of the Christian revelation 
of God, but merely to indicate the importance of 
putting it in a form which will have some significance 
for us. When we speak of the revelation of Jesus 
as final, we must make clear to ourselves what we 
mean by final. We must find some expression 
which will indicate fully what we mean by the 
question, “Is the revelation of God by and 
through Jesus final ?’’ Probably this may be done 
thus: “ Has the purpose of Jesus, which was to 
make possible for men right relations with God 
and their fellows, been achieved in such wise 
that, since His Atonement, these right relations 
have been possible, are now possible, and will 
ever remain possible ?”’ If the answer to this is 
in the negative, then the revelation of God, made 
by Jesus, can hardly be final and must ultimately, 
in the mercy of God, give place to something higher, 
of which, as yet, we cannot even afhrm the 
existence. If, on the contrary, the answer is in the 
affirmative, then it is obvious that nothing higher 
can be conceived because nothing higher can be 
needed. That is the law of evolution. It is 
always under the stimulus of a need, always with the 
recognition of something in his environment which 
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demands his attention, that man begins to find new 
conceptions. 

Is the answer to this question, then, to be made 
in the affirmative or the negative? Everyone must 
ultimately judge for himself, and that from the 
evidence furnished by the life of Jesus, and especially 
by His Atonement. The present writer can but 
state his belief that the answer is in the affirmative ; 
that in the Atonement, Jesus did achieve the 
possibility of right relations between God and 
men and between men and men; and that that 
achievement remains, and shall remain, unem- 
barrassed by time, place, circumstance, race, class 
or any other means which men use to organise 
their environment, visible and invisible. It seems 
to him that the conception of evolution itself con- 
firms this belief. 

The conception of evolution postulates the 
possibility of progress; by which is meant, so 
far as man is concerned, an advance from a less 
effective means of adjustment to his environment 
towards a more effective means of adjustment to it. 
Without being schematic, we may say that life, 
mind, and spirit mark sufficiently definite stages 
in this progress and are recognised as such by 
competent authorities. It is evident, then, that 
man is making progress from a lower to a higher 
state of being. Religiously viewed, this progress 
itself postulates a permanent, self-consistent and 
beneficent motive in the mind of God. That 
motive expressed in spiritual terms is none other 
than divine love. No lower motive is sufficient 
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to explain this progress and no higher 1s conceivable, 
since no higher is needed. On a religious review of 
the broad upward trend of man’s life, this motive is 
found to operate throughout the progress. Its 
outflowing, as purposiveness, from the heart of 
God is the unifying ground of the evolutionary 
process. This divine love, however, is by the 
religious man admitted to be the motive of the 
Atonement. Moreover, even by those who answer 
our question in the negative, it is not denied that 
the motive of love which brought about the Atone- 
ment was perfect, in any sense of that term. All 
that is questioned is whether such love is the 
ne plus ultra of evolution. We have sought to show 
thatitis. On Calvary, then, we have the exhibition, 
in the person of the Crucified, of the supreme motive 
which guides the universal process ; and we have 
that motive exhibited in perfect form. From the 
point of view of motive, therefore, we must conclude 
that this all-transcending, divine love, perfectly 
revealed in the Atonement of Jesus, was, is and 
ever shall be abundantly adequate to achieve His 
purpose, and therefore cannot be superseded. 

This last word brings us to another matter in 
connection with our question. Granted that this 
motive of love was adequate to the purpose of 
Jesus, what of the purpose itself? It would not 
be unreasonable to reply that motive and purpose 
are in reality not a dualism, but two phases of a 
unity. It is better, however, to try to answer 
this question on the ground upon which it is 
advanced. So far as man is concerned, then, the 
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evolutionary purpose is to make possible for him a 
perfect adjustment to his environment. ‘This last 
word means for man much more than the physical. 
There is for him, beyond the physical, a mental 
and moral environment. To meet the demands of 
this upon him, he has developed a social conscious- 
ness and a social conscience. No perfect balance 
of his life may be looked for till he secures its 
adjustment to this environment. He can never 
hope rightly to realise himself apart from right 
relations with his fellows. Every code of law is 
insistent evidence of this part of the evolutionary 
purpose. Again, beyond this social environment 
there lies another. From a thousand sources, in the 
light and the stream, in the eyes of a child, in the 
providence of laughter, in the healing ministry of 
tears, in terror, in courage, man finds evidence of 
something beyond this present visible world of 
men and things ; an insistently challenging environ- 
ment, which he names God. Man may strive 
against this Environment with its challenge, may 
seek to evade it, to erase it, to ignore it, but still 
the outcroppings appear in the most hardened 
spirit, in unexpected events of life and at unexpected 
moments. The existence of God as a Factor, as 
the Factor of man’s environment is witnessed to 
by the nameless longings which possess our souls. 
The evolutionary purpose would be incomplete 
without providing for the recognition of God by 
man and for his adjustment to God. 

But, again be it said, this is the very purpose 
manifested in the life of Jesus, and most 
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conspicuously in His Atonement. He became 
flesh to perform this very function, to make possible 
right relations between God and man and between 
man and man. This was His avowed object. 
In such perfected relationships through Himself 
He sought men’s eternal weal, and in the Atonement 
He made this perfect adjustment of man to his 
whole environment possible. It may be objected 
that this makes Jesus the perfect and finished 
product of evolution. That, perhaps, is one way, 
but not the highest, of defining Him. It is much 
finer and much truer, in the light of the divine Heart 
and in view of eternity, to say that He was the 
manifestation in time and place of the perennial 
love of God, the motive and purpose of the universe. 
In putting the truth thus, we shall at least avoid the 
error of defining the higher in terms of the lower. 
In purpose, then, the Atonement of Jesus displays 
a like adequacy to that which it exhibited in 
motive. ‘The same unifying ground of love, 
whether viewed as motive or translated into terms 
of purpose, is all-sufficient to bring men into peace 
in any age or climé, of any race or blood. 

In connection with the relation of this divine love 
to the finality of the revelation of God made by Jesus, 
one other point deserves attention. It concerns 
the method by which the Atonement was achieved. 
We may put the matter thus. Let it be granted that 
the motive and purpose of Jesus in the Atonement 
were the motive and purpose of His love to God 
on the one hand, and His love to men on the 
other, why should this love have taken this particular 
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method of displaying itself as motive and purpose? 
In a word, why ¢his death ? 

To answer this question, we must view Calvary 
in the light of the most vital utterances of Jesus 
concerning Himself. In doing so we shall plainly 
perceive this divine love as the unifying ground 
of His life, even up to and including its ending. 
The one supreme teaching upon which Jesus 
ever insisted was that for man self-realisation comes 
only by self-sacrifice. This teaching is to be found 
in many forms on His lips. It is implied in His 
statement to the Greeks, it is put figuratively in the 
parable of the rich fool, it is stated quite explicitly 
in the conclusion of His rebuke to Simon Peter : 
‘What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul, or what shall a man give 
in exchange for his soul?’ It is seen in its funda- 
mental guise in the many varied forms (varied in 
non-essentials but never in essentials), in which He 
sets it forth in principle: ‘‘ He that loveth his life 
shall lose it, and he that hateth his life in this world 
shall find it unto everlasting life.’ This self- 
consistent motive of His life it was, which, in the 
Atonement, revealed itself as the self-consistent 
motive of His death. That death on Calvary 
displayed this guiding principle of His life and 
teaching in a dramatic and ever memorable setting. 

This point 1s vital to the understanding of the 
Atonement. The death on the Cross was not a 
mere death. In that case any death would have 
done. ‘The death on the Cross may be understood 
only by viewing it, not as the stopping of the life of 
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Jesus but as its perfect consummation. So viewed, 
it is the perfect manifestation of divine love 
as motive and the perfect fulfilment of divine love 
as purpose. It is impossible to conceive any other 
form of death which would fulfil so ideally the con- 
ditions necessary to the exhibiting of the self- 
sacrificing love of God. 

The death on Calvary served to test every aspect 
of the nature of Jesus. No death is conceivable 
which would more readily have caused the break- 
down of this perfect, self-sacrificing love. Calvary 
strained every nerve of the body of Jesus, tempted 
every fibre of His human will, laid bare every 
possibility for selfishness, that He could endure. 
Under the conditions of crucifixion it was natural 
that the very worst traits of men’s lives were wont to 
be revealed. ‘The pain and agony could do no 
other than minister to the victim’s lowest instincts. 
The gibing of the spectators was bound to call forth 
futile railings, and revilings made inarticulate 
by the helpless fury of the victim. Being able 
to do nothing but rail, such men were wont to 
pour out their whole souls in the cursing of men and 
the blaspheming of God. ‘The death, unlovely 
in itself, unlovely in the horrible gloating of the 
spectators, could scarcely avoid being rendered 
thrice unlovely by the execrations of the victim and 
by the revelation of the possibilities of human infamy 
which these were bound to project from the soul of 
the sufferer. Moreover, this death was prolonged, 
and no matter how fine might be the spirit of the 
-man who was crucified, nothing is surer than 
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that the ceaselessly gnawing pain, the cramped 
posture, the sense of futility and the inevitable end 
were bound to reveal every weakness of character. 

And this was the death the self-sacrificing love 
of Jesus accepted. And this was the vehicle of the 
final revelation of that self-sacrificing love of God. 
And this was the triumphant consummation of 
that love. In and through the whole nauseating 
circumstances, that self-sacrificing love displayed 
itself. Here was no raillery at men, but a great 
pity for them that surged up into words; here 
was no thought of selfishness, but a selfless altruism 
that revealed itself, on the one hand, in pity for 
human frailty, and, on the other, in trust in human 
goodness. Here was no blasphemy against God, 
but a commendation by the Victim of His spirit 
into His Father’s keeping, a commendation which 
was the last supreme exhibition of unfaltering trust 
in God and the last evidence of that perfect relation 
with God which marked all the life of Jesus. And 
in the words, “ It is finished,” the unstained unity 
of His personal experience merged at the end into the 
unbroken and unbreakable unity of His purpose, 
to be fused into the glorious and perennial achieve- 
ment of salvation for men from the guilt and power 
of sin. Thus the unity of His life was maintained 
until, and fully set forth in His death. On the side 
of His maintaining His supreme moral fitness He 
might have asked, after His death, as He did before 
it, ““ Which of you convicteth Me of sin?” And 
the most finical scrutiny of Calvary and the most 
biassed definition of sin would still leave the chal- 
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lenge unanswered. On the side of His positive, 
redeeming purpose, He might have asked, “ What 
more can | do for a world in need?”’ And the 
answer cannot be other than, “ He hath done a// 
things well.” 

Nothing other, nothing higher, nothing more 
jinal is conceivable than the Love that was prepared 
to die and that did die for the beloved, unworthy 
as we are. And this Love lives perpetually, 
accomplishing His purpose, helping men in sorrow 
and pain, so much of which is, to use Dr. Lloyd 
Morgan’s memorable phrase, “ disintegration at a 
lower level to achieve integration at a higher ;” 
saving them from the guilt and power of sin, 
that supreme irrationality which is “ disintegration 
at a higher level ;”’ and reducing to actuality in 
the lives of thousands the possibility, achieved on 
Calvary, of bringing men into right relations with 
God and their fellows, thus establishing the work 
of their hands in peace and eternal joy. 

Herein is the manifestation of the universal 
motive in the mind and will of God, the last reve- 
lation of the master-passion of the life of Jesus—a 
love that is self-realising by first being self-destroying. 
It is fitting therefore that we should bring this 
enquiry into the emotional life of Jesus to its 
conclusion with the solemn, yet infinitely sweet 
words of one who shared in the love of Jesus, while 
He was yet on earth. 

“In this was manifested the love of God toward 
us, because that God sent His only-begotten Son, 
that we might live through Him. Herein 1s Love, 
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not that we loved God but that He loved us.” (Ist. 
John. iv. 9-10a.) And in our last words, let us 
follow on. ‘“‘ Beloved, if God so loved us, we ought 
also to love one another.” (Ibid. v. 11.) 

Now the God of peace, that brought again from 
the dead our Lord Jesus Christ, that great Shepherd 
of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, make us perfect in every good work to 
do His will, working in us that which is well- 
pleasing in His sight, through Jesus Christ, to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 
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